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MAJOR GENERAL 
OSCAR WESTOVER 


Appointed to the high posi¬ 
tion that he has understudied 

General Westover has be¬ 
come chief of the army air 
corps at the moment when 

ponding to history-making 
strength. America's air future 
has been placed in expert 
hands. Born in Michigan in 
1883, General Westover has 
been in the army since 1901; 
he joined the air force when 
it was still part of the signal 
corps in World War days, 
and has since performed all 

is a trained balloonist as well 
as airplane pilot. Since the 
air corps reorganization last 
year that created a separate 
G.H.Q. air force, the office 
of chief of the air corps has 
been devoted largely to pro¬ 
curement—seeing that army 
fliers get good planes and 
plenty of them. One of Gen¬ 
eral Westover's first official 
acts was to reject bids for 
82 new pursuits as unworthy. 
Under his plans, our air 
corps will equal the best in 
the world. 
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"KICKING MULES" of the 95th 

Pursuit Squadron illustrate the 
Boeing P-26A model plans 
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SILENT 

FLEET 

by George L. Eaton 


T AGGART BONE sat at the head of the perfectly 
appointed table in the dining saloon of his onc- 
hundred-and-eighty-foot oil-burning yacht, Priscilla. 

The four wives of the government officials seated 
around the table watched with envy Taggart Bone’s 
adroit handling of the dinner party. The food was 
superb, the wine excellent, the service perfect. On top 

of that Taggart Bone's conversation and wit were posi- V- 

tively brilliant. He was able to carry on a conversation 
with one person and at the same time detect the washes 
of another person at the end of the table. He was the 
perfect host. He was the kind of host all the wives 
present wished their husbands were. 

His knowledge ranged from mule-shoeing in the oil 
fields to gun-running in China, and exploration in Tibet. 













And he managed to avoid the odious "I” in relating his 
experiences. He told them in short, concise sentences, 
interspersing here and there with touches of humor. 

The attorney general of the United States, Everett 
Waters, a tall, heavy man with a shock of black, disor¬ 
dered hair caught his wife looking at him with an ex¬ 
pression that was not hard to read. He knew Mrs. 
Waters was comparing his slow, ponderous movements 
of body and brain with those of their host. He flushed, 
wet his lips and plunged into the conversation. 

“Speaking of gun-running in atina,” he said, with the 
solemnity of a supreme court judge reading a verdict, 
“we’re having no little trouble with the smuggling of 
Chinese from Cuba into the United States. 

“As you know, our immigration laws prohibit the 
entry of any Chinese into the country, except students 
and tourists and merchants for a limited time. But the 


From the earth's depths 
they struck 
without warning- 
no motor roar, 
no propeller shriek- 
in a great 
Bill Barnes novel 
of gripping 
air adventure! 
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Chinese tradesmen and 
merchants already in the 
country need new help and 
are willing to pay a good 
deal to get it. 

“There is a tong that 
takes boatloads of Chinese 
from China to Cuba. Then 
the same tong smuggles 
them into the United 
States using fast speed 
boats. It is pretty easy 
for them to lose our coast 
guard boats darting in and 
out of the Keys off the tip 
of Florida. The Chinese 
merchant pays the tong a 
thousand or twelve hun¬ 
dred dollars upon delivery 
of the man in this coun¬ 
try. The man then has to 
work about five years, 
without pay, to reimburse 
the merchant.” 

“It must be a rather dan¬ 
gerous occupation,” Bone Tagga 

“It is,” Waters answered, grimly. “But it is more 
dangerous for our men. We have lost eight men in 
the past few months. All highly trained government 
operatives. We recovered the bodies of only two of 

“And you can’t stop the smuggling?” Bone asked. 

“No,” Waters answered. “When we concentrate on 
Mexico and Cuba they begin to bring them over the 
Canadian border by plane. Ours is a large country.” 

“I could stop it!” Taggart Bone said, decisively. 

Everett Waters flushed and looked at the man angrily. 

“Why don’t you?” he snapped. “I’ll take you on as a 
special agent and place you in charge.” 

"When shall I come in to talk to you about it?” Bone 
asked, evenly. 

“To-morrow!” Waters growled. "I’ll see you at any 
time convenient to you. The job also includes the smug¬ 
gling of narcotics. It is no easy task to keep an eye on 
our enormous coast and border lines. 

“Millions of dollars’ worth of dope is being smuggled 
into the country annually. Right now we’re fighting a 
losing battle with the toughest, deadliest bunch of smug¬ 
glers we’ve ever had to deal with. Our men have laid 
trap after trap for them. But they have managed to 
outwit us. They’re no ordinary bunch of gangsters. 
They rely on brains as much as guns. 

“For instance, we have certain information that a 
plane will leave Cuba to-night loaded with Chinese and 
dope. We even know where it will land. But I am not 
' at all certain our men will capture it. This gang of 
smugglers has an uncanny way of learning what we are 
going to do.” 

“If all of your men talk as readily as you do,” Tag¬ 
gart Bone said, smiling, "it is little wonder.” 

Some one at the table gasped audibly at the audacity 
of Bone’s remark. All eyes were turned on Everett 
Waters’ crimson countenance. For a moment lie glared 
at Taggart Bone as though he intended to leap from 
his chair and strike him. Then he managed to twist his 


“I am taking it for. 
granted,” Waters said, 
“that I am among people 
who do not consort with 
smugglers.” 

“That,” said Taggart 
Bone, “is a reasonable 
supposition. I’ll come in 
to see you to-morrow. I 
think I might be able to 
work out a plan.” 

At ten thirty Taggart 
Bone stood on the main 
deck of the Priscilla, bid¬ 
ding his guests good night. 
Attorney General Waters 
followed the secretary of 
war down the brass-railed 
steps to the waiting launch. 
Before he stepped into the 
launch he called back to 
Bone: “I’ll expect you 
t Bone over with your magic 

wand to-morrow.” 

“I’ll be there,” Bone answered. 

He waved a hand in farewell as the launch pulled 
away from th c Priscilla, 

Attorney General Waters, seated in a comfortable 
chair on the after deck of the launch, grunted but did 
not return Hie salutation. Riding low in the water, the 
Priscilla was as spick and span and trim as an English 
greyhound. But there was no appreciation of her beauty 
in the eyes of Attorney General Waters as his gaze 
swept over her. 

“That man,” he said, turning to the secretary of war, 
“is the greatest ass and egoist it has ever been my mis¬ 
fortune to meet.” 

The secretary of war smiled under the cover of dark¬ 
ness, but did not reply. He could understand why Wa¬ 
ters felt as lie did about Taggart Bone. But he did 
not agree with him. He was of the opinion that Bone 
was an unusually brilliant man. It was little wonder to 
him that the President, himself, consulted Bone on mat¬ 
ters of importance. 

“Where,” Waters asked, irritably, “did the man conie 

“That,” said the secretary of war, “is a question no 
one seems able to answer. It is said that he made an 
enormous fortune in oil and emeralds in South America. 
He is a man of mystery. He is not unlike that wealthy 
Euro.pean who appeared from nowhere, yet had a finger 
in the affairs of the world. And then, disappeared from 
a plane one night while flying across the English 
Channel. 

“He has been decorated by two or three nations and 
was awarded the Perry gold medal by the International 
Research Society for his explorations. He cruises 
around the world in that yacht, touching at every known, 
and some unknown, ports.” 

“I believe he was born in Texas.” 

"I haven’t any use for these mystery men,” Waters 
said, childishly. 
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“He says he can clean up your smugglers,” the secre¬ 
tary of war pointed nut. 

"They're much more apt to clean him up," Waters 
replied. “They're a lnmch of ruthless killers with un¬ 
limited resources at their command. The smuggling of 
dope into the country has become a grave question. Xot 
only are they smuggling in dupe, they are sending 
trained men among school cliildrcn all over the country 
teaching them to use their dope. It's a horrible thing. 
We're trying to keep the facts away from the public. 
Trying to clean it up without publicity, fearing that pub¬ 
licity will make even more children curious about the 
use of dope. But it is getting away from us. It is a 
gigantic organization. The most dangerous evil in the 
annals of crime, because it is taking its roots right in the 
foundation of the country." 

Inside the high walls of a garden restaurant at the 
end of the Prado in the city of Havana an orchestra 
played soft, soothing music. In the center of the restau¬ 
rant a fountain sprayed its coni waters on the beautiful 
flower beds surrounding it. 

But the sharp little men of every nationality moving 
from table to table, closing deals, persuading, promising, 
discussing sailings and prices had no ears for the soft 
music, or eyes for the beautiful flower beds. 

They were carrying on a barter in human beings and 
arranging with photographers to take photographs of 
their aliens, the photographs to he attached to forged 
liassports, in ease of trouble. 


the tops of their invisible 
desks. They knew that in the morning, if all went well, 
they would collect their share of the proceeds from 
smuggling Chinese and a quarter of a million dollars 
worth of opium into Florida via the air route. They 
were well satisfied with the deal and they were get¬ 
ting drunk over it. 

But 011c hundred miles north of Havana the swarthy- 
faced pilot of the speeding transport plane carrying those 


twelve Chinese and that quarter million dollars’ worth 
of opium was learning tilings over his radiophone that 
would have caused those three in the restaurant no 
little anguish. 

“Dump all of them — all your cargo," a voice was say¬ 
ing into the pilot's car phones. 

"On what authority ?” the pilot said into his microphone. 

“This is Q-2 speaking," the voice came hack. “The 
order conies direct from Q-l. Proceed to Miami and 
he sure there is no evidence aboard.” 

"All clear," the pilot answered. “Q-12 sending — all 

The pilot locked his controls, stepped out of his chair 
and went hack into the main cabin of the twcive-placc 
ship. He went back and leaned over the ugly-faced 
mart who was in the last seat and was half asleep, and 
had an automatic strapped around his waist. 

“I just had word to dump our cargo.” he said in the 
man's car. The ugly-faced man opened liis eyes wide. 
His mouth became a jagged curl across his face. 

“Q-2 just made contact," the pilot said. “Order di¬ 
rect from Q-l. That's tops. Let's get busy.” 

His face was white as he gazed out a window into 
the blackness of the night. It was a job he didn't like. 
But it had to lie done. If a man wanted to stay out of 
jail lie couldn't atlord to he squeamish. With no sign 
of regret, he gazed at the twelve fear-crazed Chinese. 
They were just so many animals to him. No. not ani¬ 
mals. A man got fond of a clog or a horse sometimes. 

"We’re over Marquesas Keys," he said to the ugly- 
faced co-pilot and guard. “As good a place as any." 

The guard worked one 
of the side doors, on 
which a special mechan- 
igcd to 
the force 

Witliout speaking a 
word lie reached for the 
collar of the nearest Chi- 
Before the man 
of the co- 

been thrown bodily 
through the door of the 
speeding plane. 

As the co-pilot reached 
for another one the man’s 
eyes rolled back into his 
yellow skin. As he be¬ 
gan to scream the guard 
landed one terrific blow 
on his jaw. The mail's 
head sagged forward. 
The guard whipped his 
ivard and threw 

The other ten Chinese 
They knew what was going to 
happen to them. They had heard tales of whole shiploads 
of Chinese being thrown overboard when there was dan¬ 
ger of capture. They had heard such tales. But they 
had never believed they were possible. Now they knew. 

The scene that took place in the cabin of that trans¬ 
port would have burned itself into the mind of the 
average man so deeply that he would have gone through 


racked in rude little huts 
smelling of fish and 
opium. Some of them 
hail been there for sin 
months, in abject misery, 
waiting for their turn; to 
come. Waiting for the 
night to come when they 
would lie slipped alioard 
a fast express cruiser and 
raced through the Carib- 
liean across the Gulf 
Stream to the Florida 
Keys under tire cover of 
darkness. 

On this night three 
men, evil in their dark 
eyes and dissipation 
stani|>ed on their swarthy 
features, sat about a ta¬ 
ble pouring drink after 
drink down their throats. 
They had finished! with 
their business for that 
day and had rolled down 
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life seeing it. He would have dreamed of it at night 
and would have heard the shrieks of those Chinese by 
day all of his life. 

But the two thugs who heat and kicked and shot those 
twelve Chinese through that door into space were not 
men. They were fiends. They were such tilings as you 
read about, but do not believe. Half of the Chinese they 
had to shoot and beat insensible before they could dispose 
of them. But the Chinese had been taken by surprise. 
Most , of them were hurtling through the air to their 
death before they realized what was happening to them. 

The. guard closed the door and wiped the blood off 
his face and hands. He looked at the transport with an 
expression of disgust on his face. "Now we’ve got to 
clean all this up before we sit down at Miami,” he said. 
“What was the chief's idea, anyway?” 

“He had word the coast guard and G-men were wail¬ 
ing for us," the pilot answered. "They knew where we 
were going to land.” 

“Well, it was the chiefs dough we threw overboard,” 
the guard said. "He ought to know what he wants to 
do with it. But I wish he had to clean up this mess." 

II—ENEMY THREATS 

TAGGART BONE removed his panama hat, expos¬ 
ing a head of iron-gray hair, as he entered the office of 
the attorney general of the United States the next after¬ 


noon. His clothes were draped on liis powerful body 
as only a Bond Street tailor can diape them. His gray 
eyes were smiling with his lips when he shook the hand 
Everett Waters extended. 

“I thought you might thinn netter of your offer of 
last night,” Waters said. 

"I'm still of the ’ same. opinion/' Bone answered. 
“What report did you get on the smuggling plane you 
expected to land last night?" 

Waters’ face became clouded. He muttered something 
under his breath before he spoke to Bone. 

“They fooled us again,” he said. “The plane landed 
at Miami with only the pilots aboard. We know for a 
fact that it set out from Cuba with twelve Chinese 
aboard. But they weren’t there when it landed. It 
didn’t put in where we expected it to, either. They 
were warned in some tray and got rid of their cargo.” 

“How many people knew where it was going to 
land?” Bone asked. 

“Barely a dozen government men, and the officers of a 
coast guard cutter." 

“Who owns the plane?” 

“It is licensed in the name of the man who was flying 
it. But that doesn’t mean anything. Tt’s one of a great 
many owned by a dope ring. Probably the largest dope 
ring in history. We don’t know tvho heads it, whether 
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it’s a syndicate or an individual. We have picked up a 
few of their men, hut we’ve never been able to get any¬ 
where with them. They don’t know themselves where 
their orders come from. It seems to lie an endless cliain 
with no one able to follow the links lack to the beginning. 
Even the men who peddle the dope don't know where 

"Maybe I can figure it out," Taggart Iione said quietly. 
“I’ve handled such things before.” 

“I’ll give you a chance to try,” Waters said grimly. 
"But you’ll have to work with our men. We’re calling 
in another outsider, also. He has had remarkable suc¬ 
cess in the past ferreting out criminals. We have called 
him in several times and he has never let us down." 


“That,” Bone answered, “is still a secret. You will 
know that when the rest of the world is informed.” 

Waters shrugged his shoulders impatiently. 

“You don’t object to working with Barnes, then?” 

“Not in the least,” Bone answered. “I would like the 
opportunity. I am a great admirer of Barnes.” 

“Fine," Waters said. “I am going to turn you over 
to James Morton now. Morton is the chief of the bureau 
of criminal investigation. You know of his ability, 
of course.” 

“Quite well. He and his men have done some nice 

Bill Barnes' bronzed face wrinkled into a smile of 
amusement as he listened to the tall, suave man who 
sat across the room from him. 

Then he got to his ieet and moved across the living 
room of his bungalow with the grace of a jungle cat. 


“That,” Taggart Bone said, evenly, 

“would lie Barnes — Bill Barnes?" 

Taggart Bone's eyes were not smiling now. 

They were hard and cold as Waters gazed 

into them with an expression of surprise on his face. 

“You startled me for a moment," Waters said. "I’ve 
told no one 1 intended asking Barnes’ help.” 

“Every one knows his reputation,” Bone said. “He 
is the only logical person to ask for aid in a case of this 

“What about yourself?” Waters asked, smiling. 

“I mean, besides myself," Bone answered coolly. 

"You seem to think rather highly of yourself. Bone,” 
Waters said, still smiling. But his smile was more sar¬ 
donic than pleasant 

“I have reason to think well of myself" Bone replied. 
"1 have succeeded in doing what I set out to do in the 
past. 1 have succeeded as a soldier of fortune, an in¬ 
dustrialist, a banker, an explorer, and as a scientist." 

“Just how as a scientist?" Waters asked. His voice 
had taken on the same childish tone he had used talking 
to the secretary of war the night before. 


Most of them were 
hurtling through the 
door to their death 
before they knew 
whot was happen¬ 
ing to them. 
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He pushed hack a curtain and gazed out across Barnes 
Field, past the administration building and the traffic 

"As I understand it,” Bill said, his blue eyes still 
gleaming with amusement, • You'll pay me half a million 
dollars if 1 don't take on the next job offered to me. 
And if I refuse your offer and take the job you promise 
that I'll be killed." 

“That isn't just the way I put it,” the tall man said, 
‘‘but that's what 1 meant.” 

“But I haven't even been offered the job yet.” 

"It will be offered to you within twenty-four hours,” 
the man said. 

"And has to do with what?” Bill asked. Adding, 
“By the way, I didn’t get your name when the guard 
brought you ovir." 

“Temple,” the tall young man said. “Adrian Temple.” 

Bill nodded his head, but did not offer to shake hands 
with the man. Bill liked his appearance and his appar¬ 
ent frankness. Yet. some inborn instinct warned him to 
tread easy. It was an instinct he had learned to respect, 
so he respected it now. 

“I don't know what the job will be,” Temple said, 
answering the question Bill had asked a few moments 
before. "1 am merely here as in intermediary. I don’t 
even know who my principal is. A lawyer came to me 
and asked me to come to you. He told me just what I 
have told you: that you would be offered a job which 
you would probably be inclined to accept within the 
next day or two. He said the man he represented would 
pay you two hundred and Fifty thousand dollars when 
you refused the job and two hundred and fifty thousand 
a month from now. The second two hundred and Fifty 
thousand to be held in escrow by any one suitable to you.” 

“That,” Bill said, “is about the strangest proposition 
I've ever received. Who was the lawyer?” 

“I don't know that,” Temple said. “I only know 
what I’ve told you. All I know is the name of the 
lawyer, who practices in Washington.” 

“Then what makes you think the offer is sincere? 
That your lawyer friend would ever come through if he 
had to?” Bill asked. 

Temple flushed, reached into an inner pocket and 
brought out a wallet. From the wallet he extracted a 
single one-thousand-dollar bill and held it out for Bill 
to inspect. 

“That,” .he said. “That is what made me believe he 
was sincere. That is the fee he paid me for just laying 
the proposition before vou.” 

Bill whistled. 

“Win, lose or draw, eh?” 

Temple nodded his head and stuck the bill back into 
his wallet. 

"Well, at least you win a thousand bucks," Bill said. 
“But that's all you win. You can tell the lawyer to tell 
his principal that he has only made me curious. There 
is something phony about the offer. Honest money 
doesn't come at a half million a clip with the stipulation 
that I do exactly nothing to earn it. When you get 
money that way it's hot money. Bribery. It's the kind 
of money I don’t care to touch.” 

“That’s final?" Temple asked. 

“That's final,” Bill repeated, firmly, his blue eyes 
no longer amused. 

“Then 1 have one more thing to tell you,” Temple, 
said. “I was instructed to tell you, in case you refused 


that you .will not live for another forty-eight hours. 
That that was one thing you could depend on. And 
he said it wouldn't be a pleasant death.” 

Bill Barnes’ mouth became a thin, straight line across 
his face. His eyes narrowed until they were mere slits 
of fire. The muscles in his cheeks bunched as his hands 
clenched tightly. An expression of fear danced across 
Temple’s face, but was gone as quickly. 

“He asked me to make one more plea to you after I 
had told you that,” Temple said quickly. “He said if 
you refused that last plea it would be too late." 

Bill paced the length of the room and back again. 

“You’re not going to tell me anything more?” he 
asked Temple, quietly. 

“There's nothing more to tell.” 

“Then you’d better get out, Temple,” he said. “You’d 
better get out before I decide to do something about— 
about what amounts to a threat on my life. I don’t like 
threats. 1 don’t like threats, and the kind I like least 
are anonymous ones. Get out!” 

Temple’s suave and pleasant manner disappeared as 
his mouth twisted into a sneer. He put his hat on his 
head at a rakish angle and shrugged into his topcoat. 

“Barncs t " he said, unpleasantly, “you’re a sap. You’re 
trying to stretch your luck. This time the dice are 
loaded against you.” 

He turned the knob of the door leading from Bill’s 
living room into the hallway as Bill whirled, his mind a 
maelstrom of thoughts. Should he hold Temple? 

Should lie-- The door lianged behind Temple. Bill 

jumped for the telephone on his desk. He dialed a num¬ 
ber and listened impatiently for the answering buzz. A 
voice sounded in his ear. 

“Yeah, Bill," the lazy voice of Tony Lamport, the 
radio chief on Barnes Field, came to hint. 

“Connect Shorty, quick!" Bill ordered. 

“Bight. Bill,” Tony said. “He just checked in.” 

“Shorty" Hassfurther, a round-faced man of thirty- 
eight who looked thirty-two, wrinkled lu's blue-gray eyes 
as he pulled his topcoat off his stocky form and picked 
up the telephone. 

“Probably that good-looking blonde with the million 
dollars in the bank,” he said to “Red” Gleason, a carrot- 
topped Barnes pilot who had been Shorty’s pal since 
1917, when they were flying Spads and S. E. Ss over 
the German lines. 

“Yeah." Red grinned. “She probably wants to give 
you half of it.” 

“Are you there?” Shorty said into the mouthpiece. 
Ids blue eyes smiling. 

“Listen, Shorty 1" Bill’s voice came back to him. 

The smile disappeared from Shorty’s eyes and his 
body tensed. He knew when Bill spoke that way that 
things were going to happen. 

“1 want you to get out to the Wauchuck Road gate 
. as fast as you can. I’ve phoned the guard to hold up a 
man named Temple until you get a look at him. He's 
driving a closed car, the guard tells me. Take my car 
and follow him. Find out where he goes and to whom 
he talks. Then telephone back. Got it?” 

“Got it, Bill." Shorty said. “That's all?” 

“That’s all." Bill answered. “Learn everything about 
him vou can.” 

“Shall 1 take Red with me?” 

"Ho,” Bill answered. "I'm ‘expecting some trouble. 
Red had better stick around.” 
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III—FIVE TO ONE 

BILL BARNES paced back and forth the length of 
his living room, his hands thrust deep in his jacket 
pockets, his forehead furrowed. Me was going over and 
over the meager information Temple had given him a 
few minutes before. 

There was one bit of consolation from the man’s visit, 
he mused. At least he had been warned. He could ex¬ 
pect trouble. He stopped his pacing and picked up the 
telephone again. When Tony Lamport came on the 
wire he spoke brusquely into the mouthpiece. 

"Tell Scotty MacCloskey," he said, “to double the 
guards. Admit no one through the gates until you have 


Shorty caught him 
with a smashing 
right. 


checked with Scotty. Tell him to check the Scarlet 
Stormcr and three new Snorters and warm ’em up, 
fully equipped. Have them on the line ready for action 
if we need them. Tell the sound detector men to keep on 
the job, a continual shift.” 

“What’s on the fire. Bill?" Tony asked quickly. 

“I don't know,” Bill said. "I’m just getting ready.” 

“Just in case, eh?” 

“Just in case,” Bill repeated. “Where is Sandy? 
Have you ltad any report from him? He was going to 
leave Cleveland sometime this afternoon. What about 
Bev Bates and Cy Hawkins?" 

“Cy just checked in a few minutes ago," Tony an¬ 
swered. “He’s in his rooms. Shall I put him on?” 

“No. Just tell him to stand by. What about Bev?" 

“He’s still in Boston, you know, Bill. Shall I try to 
contact him and order hint back?’ 

“Contact him and tell him to be ready to hop if he 
gets orders. Tell Red the same thing. Try to pick up 
Sandy and order him lack here as soon as possible. 
Tell them all to keep their eyes open.” 


company, regiment after regiment, bri¬ 
gade after brigade. 

T-Ie knew that trouble was coming. 
He could feel it in Ms bones. The 
way old sailing men could tell when 
a storm was brewing. Some of them 
turned up a storm in one manner, 
some in another. 

He thought of all the other times 
trouble had flown over Barnes Field. 
Most of the times it had come without 
warning. A sudden, unexpected blow 
in the dark of night. A blow that had brewed caldrons 
of death and destruction, leaving dead men in its wake. 

He sickened a little as he saw visions of dead and 
dying men. Men with them heads torn off by machine- 
gun fire. The twisted, torn bodies of things that had 

Now it was coming again. Some malignant force was 
brewing evil. Some force that would have to be crushed • 
as a poisonous insect must be crushed. 

The telephone on his desk rang. He snapped off the 
combination ear and mouthpiece and glued it against his 

“Bill speaking,” he said. There was a’strained, tense 
quality to his voice now that had not been there an 
hour before. 

“Tony," came back. "Sandy just made contact. He 
says he’s taking the Eaglet off the field at Cleveland in 
a few minutes. Wants to know if there are any orders.” 

"Just the ones I gave you before,” Bill said sharply. 
“Tell him to take it easy and keep his eyes open.” 

He slapped the instrument back on its hooks and took 
to pacing the room again. This was one of the times 
when he had to be on his feet, or riding one of Iris ships. 


"That all, Bill?” 

“Yes—or no, it isn't. Tell Scotty to check over the 
liomber, also. Be sure hengunS and ammunition arc all 
right. Also the fuel. Better warm her up a little, too. 
That's all, Tony. Let me know the minute Shorty calls 
in. 1 expect to hear from him before long.” 

Bill sat down at his desk and began to draw designs 
on a white pad of paper. He made a sketch of a twin- 
motored, center-wing, cantilever monoplane without 
knowing he was doing it. Thoughts marched through 
his mind like a division of infantry. Company after 
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He could think better when he was in action. His fists 
were clenched and crammed into his jacket pockets 
again. He paced back and forth, savagely, like a caged 
lion that is waiting to be fed. 

Suddenly, he ripped off his jacket. He tore off his 
slacks and heavy brogans. In fifteen minutes he was 
attired in a light flannel shirt, flying breeches and boots. 
He couldn't stand around waiting for something to hap¬ 
pen. He would go and find it even if he didn't know 
where to lo§k. 

The telephone rang again as he was strapping a heavy 
automatic around his waist. He snatched it up and 
growled into the mouthpiece. 

“I'm sending over a kid with a telegram. Bill,” Tony 

Bill slapped the receiver back on the hook without 
answering. He was working himself into the frame of 
mind a prize fighter attains just before a fight. He 
wanted to get into the ring and get the thing over with. 

He tore open the telegram after the boy had gone and 
glared at it. Then he read the thing over twice. 

NEED YOUR AID AGAIN STOP MATTER OF VITAL IM¬ 
PORTANCE STOP PLEASE LEAVE FOR TORONTO IMMEDI¬ 
ATELY WITH AT LEAST FOUR OF YOUR MEN AND 

The telegram was signed with a single word, “Steel.” 
But to Bill that was enough. Old Cyrus Steel, his fa¬ 
ther's friend and his friend, was in trouble. On two pre¬ 
vious occasions Bill had taken his men to the resale of 
Steel and his far-flung interests in the North country. 
The last time it had nearly cost Bill and his men their 
lives. A vision of the mad doctor who had tried to jump 
Steel’s valuable claims flashed through his mind. A mad 
doctor who had used his medical skill to attain his ends 
—and cost him his own life. 

For the third time he got Tony Lamport on the tele- 

"Get Toronto on the telephone,” he instructed Tony. 
“When you get them find Cyrus Steel. His office or his 
home should know where he is. Tell them who is call¬ 
ing. Get Steel on the wire personally and tell him I'll 
be in Toronto with my men within two and a half 
hours. Got it?” 

“Got it, Bill.” Tony's voice was vibrant with exdte- 

“Get Sandy on the radiophone and tell him to cut 
north to Rochester. He’ll reach there before we do. 
Tell him to sit down at the airport and I’ll contact him. 
Get Bev and tell him to join us over Allrany in an hour. 
Tell him I’ll contact him, too. Tell Scotty to run the 
Stormer and two Snorters out on the line. Tell Red 
and Cy I’ll be ready to shove in five minutes. Usual 
equipment. That’s all, Tony.” 

So, Bill thought, somebody is gunning for old Cyrus 
Steel again. That was the job Temple had warned him 
about. What was old man Steel mixed up in now? It 
must be something in keeping with the rest of his colossal 
fortune if his enemies would pay a half million dollars 
to keep him, Bill, from going to his aid. 

This was the land of fight Bill liked. The kind of 
fight where he could help a friend and at the same time 
stamp out some poisonous growth that was a menace 
to decent men. 
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Cy Hawkins, a lean, leathery-faced Texan who spoke 
with a slow Southern drawl, but moved with the speed 
of a rattlesnake, was already in the cockpit of his new- 
model Snorter and jazzing the engine when Bill walked 
onto the apron. 

Beside him, Red Gleason’s carrot-topped head, cov¬ 
ered with a white helmet, poked out of the cockpit of a 
second Snorter. 

The sleek, streamlined two-seaters were fresh from the 
paint shop. Their enameled flanks gleaming in the sun¬ 
light, the powerful, double-motored amphibians flaunted 
their scarlet, black and yellow markings. On the sides 
of each ship, just below the cockpit, were stenciled the 
individual insignia of its pilot. 

Red turned a grinning face in Bill's direction as Bill 
stopped to talk to that dour old major-domo of Barnes 
Field, “Scotty” MacCloskey. 

“What’s the excitement, boy?” Scotty asked. 

“Cyrus Steel again,” Bill answered grimly. “I don’t 
know what is wrong. But it's something serious. He 
doesn’t call for help unless he needs it. He's not the 
kind to play wolf.” 

“That he’s not, boy,” Scotty said. "I’ll be anxious to 
hear from you.” 

“I'll get in touch with Tony from time to time. Keep 
a heavy guard on the field until I get back. I don’t 
know what is going to happen. Whoever is after Steel 
may come after us if they know Steel has asked us for 
help. Tell Tony to contact me the minute he hears from 
Shorty. When Shorty comes back here tell him to 
stand by with a Snorter warmed up at all times." 

“Good luck to you, boy,” Scotty said as he shook 
Bill’s hand. 

“The transport is O. IC?” Bill asked as he slid into 
the tiny cockpit of the red-lacquered Scarlet Stormer and 
reached for the throttle. 

Scotty MacCloskey's reply was drowned out by the 
roar of the two twelve-hundred-horse-power Diesels in 
the nose of the Stormer. The two, tkree-bladed con¬ 
trollable-pitch propellers, turning in opposite directions, 
became invisible disks. 

Bill threw a hand above his head as a light flashed 
in the traffic-control office. Cy Hawkins released his 
brakes as he pushed Iris throttle forward. He kicked his 
rudder and steered his fast-moving Snorter onto the 
main runway, heading due south. Transverse tends of 
yellow and black pigment flashed under his wings as his 
wing flaps came down and the tail came up. He eased 
the Snorter off the concrete in a long, low climb as 
Red Gleason took his ship down the same runway with 
the speed of a runaway locomotive. The sun gleamed 
brightly on the lacquered surfaces as he kicked the ship 
into the air with his usual grace and recklessness. As 
Bill nosed the Scarlet Stormer slowly toward the run¬ 
way, Red joined Cy Hawkins at five thousand feet. 

Bill flipped Iris radio switch and spoke to Cy and Red. 

“Get up to ten thousand. Just cruise along on each 
side of me at two hundred,” he ordered. “I suppose 
Tony told you where we’re going.” 

They said he had. 

“Keep awake,” Bill finished. “A bird working for 
Steel's enemies told me the dice were loaded against us 
this time.” 

Red Gleason laughed into his microphone. “That’s 
the kind of dice I like,” he said. ”1 can get more shoes 
for baby when the other guy thinks his dice can talk." 
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Shorty Hassfurther took a good look at the tall, care¬ 
fully dressed man talking to the guard at the gate on 
Wauchuck Road and faded back bchiud the windshield 
of Bill Barnes’ roadster. 

His muscular hands gripped the wheel of the roadster 
tightly as the other car proceeded through the gate. 
Shorty threw the roadster in gear and took a position 
about two hundred yards behind the closed car, and 
held the same speed. 

He managed to slip by a couple of red lights that 
might have caused him to lose sight of the car in front, 
praying that he .wouldn't hear the blast of a traffic offi¬ 
cer's whistle behind him. His luck held good all the 
way up Long Island and across the Queensboro Bridge. 

It never entered his 
mind to question the or¬ 
ders Bill had given him 
so peremptorily. For 
that matter, it never en¬ 
tered the mind of any of 
Bill’s pilots to ask ques¬ 
tions. They heard the 
order and they executed 
it. They knew an expla¬ 
nation would come along 
in due time, when there 
was time to give it. 

Before the closed car 
turned into Fifth Avenue 
and headed south it came 
to a halt before a drug 

pic alighted, then looked 
around him carefully and 
entered the drug store. 

As there was no place to 
park. Shorty drove up 
alongside the closed car 
and peered inside the store. He saw Temple enter a 
telephone booth. A few minutes later Temple came out 
and headed the car toward Fifth Avenue. At the end 
of the Avenue he turned west on Washington Square 
North and continued west on Waverly Place until he 
had crossed Tenth Street. He drew in alongside the 
curb in front of a three-story stucco building and locked 
his car. 

Shorty waited until he had entered the front door of 
the cafe on the first floor of the building. He smiled to 
himself as be locked Bill’s car. He remembered this 
place only too well. It was one of those places that had 
been known as “Luigi's" before repeal. No one had 
ever spent much money here. Two glasses of Luigi's 
needled beer had been about all the average man could 

Temple was passing through a door into a little room 
beltind the bar. Shorty bought a glass of beer at the 
bar and took it into the bade room. Four men with 
broad, flat faces were in the room besides Temple. They 
were sitting in twos at the little tables, talking in lowered 
voices. As Shorty entered they stopped talking. He 
could feel their eyes on him as he dropped into a chair 
and reached in a pocket for his cigarettes. 

As be lighted the cigarette he swept the room with his 
eye's. He knew immediately that he was in a tough spot. 
All of the occupants were watching him with the intensity 
with which a cat watches a mouse. And there wasn't 
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anything particularly tender about the way they looked 

When he lifted his glass to bis lips he saw that one 
of the men was shutting the door. He swung around 
so that his back was against the wall. Two more of the 
men were rising from their chairs. As they came oppo¬ 
site Shorty they made a lunge at him. They made no 
sound to indicate what they were going to do; they 

As Shorty ducked under those first two terrific blows 
he broke his glass against the wall and raked his hand 
upward in a fast, vicious move. The jagged ends of the 
glass tore along the face of a man who had just raised 
a welt on Shorty’s eye. He was driven back into his 
chair. The man raised 
his hands to his face as 
it became a crimson mass. 

“That,” said Shorty to 
himself, “will be Number 
One.” He came out of 
his chair and caught an¬ 
other one noth a right 
that had tine weight of 
bis whole body behind it 
The man's head snapped 
back; his feet leit the 
ground and he, literally, 
sailed into a corner. 

Then something ex¬ 
ploded on tlie side of 
Shorty’s head and drove 
him to his knees. He 
felt feet and fists driving 
into his body as he 
pushed himself upward. 
It seemed to him that 
a thousand fists were 
pounding into his face at 
one time. Me faded away against a wall, tried to hold 
them off while he picked spots to land his punches. 
They were cursing now, with a low intensity and fe¬ 
rocity that made his blood run cold. He tried to raise 
his voice to shout as something exploded on his head 
again. He felt his face plunge into the floor and man¬ 
aged to raise his body so that lie was on his hands and 

“Don't kill him!” he heard a voice say. 

Then be didn’t hear anything. The whole world ex¬ 
ploded. He slumped down, burying his battered face in 
the sawdust on the floor. 


IV— TRICKED 

BILL BAR NFS was distinctly conscious of a surge 
of pride and elation as be made contact with young 
“Sandy.” Sanders, the kid ace of his outfit. 

Only a couple of hours had passed since the tall, 
Suave Adrian Temple liad come to him to buy him 
off. In those two hours he had disposed of Temple, 
received a request from old Cyrus Steel for help, 
and bad welded tiis little squadron together, ready for 
action. 

"That," be said to himself, "is what it takes in this 
day of superspeed. Distance means nothing, time a 
great deal. You've got to be ready to strike while the 
old iron is hot." (Turn to page #) 
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Propeller Development 



EARLY PROPELLERS 
MERE HADE OR CLOTN- 
COI/ERED WOODEN OR 
IV/RE FRA/VE MORES. 



WOODEN PROPELLER 
OF WART/WE, SNOW/NG 
BLADE CROSS SECT/ONS 



PARES OP A MODPP/V WOOD PROPELLER - 


A - BLADE 

B-T/F 

C-T/PP/A/G 


D -PUB G ~ BOSS 

D'PUB DOPE p-bolt pole 

E - HUB PLANGE / - T/P PA D/US 


PPOPEL/.Eft BLADES ADJUST PEPE 


A MODERN ADJUSTABLE STEEL PROPELLER 
k/NOSE BLADES MAY BE CNAN6ED /N P/TCN. 
TNERE ARE OTNER TYRES WNOSE P/TCN /S 
CNANGED U/N/LE /N FL/GNT E/TNER BYTNE 
ENG/NE /TSELF AUTOMAT/C ALLY, AS A NEW 
FLY/A/G COmr/OA/ M/S£S, OF BY FAA/D. 
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Air Mail Aces 

Thrilling episodes from the unwritten 
history of a brave, mad era! 

by Arch Whitehouse 




did many tilings to aviation. Some have 
said that it made the airplane; while others 
declare that the changes developed in war 
skies were really military advances and 
in no way actually improved man's ability 
to fly. At any rate, it brought the deadly 
romance of aerial combat and glamorous 
lighting airmen, who for a short space of 
time were young gods in the eyes of the 
world. More stories have been written Liberty-f 

•about war-time flying than any branch of 
any service in any army. While the 
World War provided amazing adventure for thousands 
of young men, 1 have been.told by men in the publishing 
business, who should know, that war flying adventure 
has never really won the devotion of the American 
youth. They say that it all happened too far away and 
that American airmen were not in it long enough to 
absorb the spirit of air warfare and bring it back to 
this country, as it was in Germany, France, and Great 


-powered, like the D.H. 4, the "Jenny" served faithfully. 


Chapter Four is unfolding to-day — the commercial era 
of high-speed transports, instrument flying and long¬ 
distance over-water flights on regular schedules. There 
is romance in it, but the boys of the war and air mail 
years don't think so. It's a business, and there's no 
sentiment or romance, they feel, in modem business. 

If you have any doubts about adventure in the air 
mail days, just turn hack the pages of aviation history 


Britain. They point out that while there were many 
Americans in the World War. our airmen did not fly 
American planes, which is about equal to asking a cow¬ 
boy to perform his round-up duties astride a mule. 

Be that as it may, we know now that Chapter Three 
in aviation adventure and romance is so thoroughly 
American that it is likely to become an important chapter 
in American history. We refer to that hair-raising 
period of sky-punching that saw the birth of the air mail, 
it started with a bang on May 15, 1918, a few months 
before the war ended, when the first air mail route was 
opened between New York and Washington. Even this 
historical point is as dizzy as the air mail era itself, for 
no one seems to be able to make up his 
mind just who flew the first bag and we 
have given up trying to answer the ques¬ 
tion. At any rate, the first regular serv¬ 
ice was started on this date. The air mail 
era ended only recently, with the retire¬ 
ment of the last open cockpit plane, a 
little Pitcairn Mailwing, from service. 
Full ceremonies, including a brass band 
and speeches from Eddie Rickenbacker 
and others, marked the occasion. 


D. H. 4s were the first mail planes. 
Here's one still flaunting its war paint. 


T HE romantic and adventurous history of the air 
can lie divided into four separate chapters. Chapter 
One began on December 17. 1903-— the day the 
Wrights first flew their contraption of linen and bamboo 
over the North Carolina dunes at Kitty Hawk. That 
50-second hop started the era of heavicr-than-air flying 
which brought with it gayly-colored knickerbockers, 
reversed golf caps and "flying exhibitions” around race 
courses that had been designed for horses. The chapter 
neared its end with Louis Blcriot's amazing 23-milc 
flight across the English Channel on July 25, 1909. 

Chapter Two liegan on August 1. 1914 and ended on 
November 11th four years later, The World War era 
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and you will find the announcement that the post office 
department decided to issue a medal for gallantry in the 
air where safe conduct of the mails was concerned. It 
is known as the Air Mail Flyers’ Medal of Honor. It 
was instituted as a national decoration during the last 
Hoover administration, and Mai B. Freeburg, who was 
then connected with the Northwest Airways, was offi¬ 
cially awarded the first honor medal to he struck off. 

Freeburg, the beau ideal of the air no 
matter how you look at him, lias a re¬ 
markable record as a transport pilot. 

Here’s the trick that won him the first 
air mail medal. 

Fie was flying a Ford tri-motor job 
over Wabasha, Minnesota, along the 
Northwest Airways route one night when 
the ship began to do a wild fandango. 

Steadying his craft, which was carry¬ 
ing considerable mail and eight passen¬ 
gers, Freeburg called his base at St Paul. 

His conversation ran something like this- 

"Freeburg calling. Plane No. 187. 


That was all. They heaved a gigantic sigh of relief. 

Later on they learned that Freeburg had maneuvered 
his crippled ship out over the Mississippi River when 
he saw that it was certain to lose a motor. He re¬ 
assured his passengers, rolled the Ford over into a steep 
bank, and with a sudden jerk of his control wheel and 
the throttles of the two remaining engines, he forced 
the disabled motor loose and saw it plunge 3,000 feet 


The M-2, slightly faster. Both Douglas 
mail planes used the 400 h.p. Liberty. 

and hit with a mighty splash in the 
Mississippi. 

Then with rare delicacy he maneuvered 
the Ford back into normal flying position 
on the two remaining engines and a badly 
damaged wing. For twenty-five miles he 
flew her and finally set her down on the 
emergency landing field with the aid of 
his own parachute emergency flares. 

The passengers did not know what had 
actually happened until they were being 
transferred to another plane. Freeburg 
apologized for being an hour late—but he was two 
months late to get his Air Mail Medal! He was always 
too busy flying the mail to get to il. 

There is more to the Freeburg log. A short time 
before the Ford motor episode, he was flying across 
Minnesota one night when he noticed an important rail¬ 
road trestle burning on the C. B. Q. Railroad where it 
crossed the Chippewa River. Freeburg stared down at 
it and then remembered that he had passed the night 
express of the line hurtling down from Minneapolis. It 
was heading at breakneck speed toward a bend in the 
line that hid the burning trestle front view. 

"The mail must go through!” was the air mail pilot’s 
creed, and Freeburg realized that any effort lie might 
make to save the train would probably prevent him 
from keeping his schedule and jeopardizing the line’s 
contract with the government. The twist to the situa¬ 
tion lay in Frccburg's realization that if his line lost the 
mail contract, the railroad whose night express was 
thundering along below hint to its destruction would 
probably get the mail contract instead. 

But there was no time to question business points. 
Nosing down like a bullet, Freeburg screamed over the 
burning trestle first to make sure that it was really on 
fire. Then, satisfying himself that there was real danger, 


Over Wabasha. Starboard propeller broken." 

The officials of the line saw black headlines, a grue¬ 
some crash, possibly the end of the line. They could do 
nothing but run around in circles. Young Freeburg 
flew straight on. 

Then came another message from Freeburg’s muzzle- 

"Frccburg again. Motor vibrating badly. Looks like 
she's coming clean out of the spider. Ilave to do some¬ 
thing about it. Will report later." 

The voice of the airman was cool, remarkably cool. 
It settled matters in the control tower at St. PauL The 
officials sat down and waited. 

For ten minutes they waited, sitting on tenterhooks. 
They could see in their mind’s eye the great motor 
trembling, dancing, jerking, ripping out connections, 
copper tubes and electric cables. That motor weighed 
500 pounds. Suppose it fell! A 500-pound missile 
hurtling toward the sleeping villages below! It would 
have crushed the average home to splinters. 

Then in a minute the calm, cool voice of Pilot Freeburg 
came to them again: 

"Freeburg reporting. Knginc ail clear. Heading for 
company emergency field. Have relief ship waiting. 
Passengers all O. K.” 
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lie flew along up the tracks toward the oncoming express. 
He dropped his landing flares directly on the tracks and 
so blinded the engineer that he was unable to see tlie 
block signals ahead. Naturally the engineer slowed down 
and in doing so, eased around the bend and saw the 
burning trestle in time. Freeburg ignored his own dan¬ 
ger in risking a possible emergency himself without a 
landing flare of any sort in his tubes. 

The Chicago Daily Ncias printed the story, once it 
was straightened out, and offered Freeburg a check for 
$100. The railroad sent a beautiful gold watch along, 
too. Freeburg sent his thanks, but never went to collect. 
They had to mail them to him. Me was too busy flying 
the mail. 

But Freeburg’s adventures are fairly modern compared 
to the wild, early days of the air mail. The ships he 
used were first class, the motors reasonably reliable and 
the routes carefully marked every ten miles with flashing 
beacons. They had real airports, not cleared cow pas¬ 
tures. Radio was steadily improving to the point where 
to-day the Knights of the Muzzle Mike arc in constant 
touch with the ground, and the meteorological system 
has developed so weather is forecast with precision. 

The early days were touched with the air madness 
that lingered from the war. Pilots did strange things to 
relieve the comparative security of mail flying. There 
were no skulking Huns to worry about, no Archie shots, 
no hackle-itching formations to keep. In addition they 
were getting a small base pay and additional fees for 
day or night mileage. As long as you flew you made, 
money, but as soon as the fog, sleet, snow or rain slipped 
in, the hank-roll dwindled. Consequently they were 
eager to hike off again as soon as they could, come 
heaven, hell or high water. 

No wonder the early days of the air mail provided 
so many amazing ad- 

They flew old 
D.H. 4s with the “re- I A; 
nowned” Liberty en- 
.They flew 
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under almostr 
ditions. At the be¬ 
ginning, soon after the 

seat-pack parachute. 
They didn't come into 
universal use until 
some time in 1923, 
almost five years after 
the w 
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everywhere. They hi 
everything from hay¬ 
stacks to towering industrial chimneys. But somehow 
the mail went through—a bit scorched perhaps, but safe. 

Those were the days of helmet and goggle pilots who 
wore the old war-time Sidcot suits and fur-lined flying 
boots, and emerged from their ships looking like some¬ 
thing from Mars. To-day, air mail pilots sit in com¬ 
parative comfort wearing neat blue suits and saucy navy- 
type caps. 

A pilot who is well known to me, but whom I shall 
call Fred McHugh, took off one night from Cleveland 


to Newark. He had 900 pounds of registered mail 
in the compartment of his old Douglas. The 390-mile 
trip took him across the Pilot's Graveyard, as the route 
over the Allegheny Mountains was known. It was easy 
to fly over "the hump” in the daylight. All you had 
to do was to follow the line of crashed planes or hook 
in with the black spots that represented the final resting 
places of many a flamer. 

Freddie McHugh had imagination, and he often won¬ 
dered whether this mail business was worth it. But he 
needed the job. Whenever he was reluctant about a 
trip, he used to go over to his plane, stare at the “U. S. 
Mail" insignia painted on the side, click his heels and 
salute. After that he would climb into the cockpit. 

On the night in question, Freddie might have called 
it oft without feeling that he had let Uncle Sam down, 
for the meager weather reports from Newark were not 
encouraging. There was bad weather upstairs, and rain 
and fog drenching the Cleveland field. He had a radio 
set, but once he had taken off, hoping to find a hole 
at the other end over Newark, the set went dead, of 
course, and he was entirely on his own. 

He climbed to 12,000 feet to make certain he would 
clear "the hump,” but ice began to form on his wings 
and he had to go down, risk bashing into a mountain. 

For four hours this nerve-racking flight went on, and 
he seemed no nearer a hole than he was when he started. 
Four hours at 115 m.p.h. and no sign of Newark. The 
instruments danced, strange gusts hit the ship. And 
below him nothing but a thick blanket of fog. 

Freddie McHugh migltl have said : "No use. Might 
as well turn inland again and take to the silk. What 
does 900 pounds of mail mean in my young life?” 

But he didn’t He took another look at bis fuel gauge 
and took a chance. He nosed down, down, down. Then 
he eased out, glad to 
1 lie alive, and pulled a 
I parachute flare toggle. 
The white ball of fire 
showed nothing but 
the enraged rollers 
and whitecaps of the 
Atlantic Ocean! 

“Whew! Where the 
devil did I get to?” 
he asked his reflection 
in the instrument dials. 

He turned westward 
again' and sought land. 
For nearly an hour he 
raced on. At last he 
caught a dim. flicker¬ 
ing light. He eased 
in gently and discov- 

n the tip of Long 


lodern era in 1927. The pilot 
engers and mail rode snugly. 


friendly beam of Montauk Light o 

He might have bailed put then, for the fuel gauge 
showed zero. But he circled tlie light twice and hoped 
for a break. The break came in the most unexpected' 
manner. It sounds like fiction, but it was fact. 

A member of a village fire department was air-minded 
enough to realize' what was happening. A fire alarm 
was sounded, and as fast as the volunteer firemen re¬ 
sponded they were sent out to the North (Turn to page 76) 
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S PRING MILLETTScame 
out of the met. office at 
Chicago into the damp 
night air with a completed 
flight plan in his hand. He had 
a cold scowl across his broad, 
handsome face, which was un- 


up briefly at the business of¬ 
fice of the big Gordon air 
liner that stood at the plat- 

“You’rc taking her, aren't 
you, Spring?” she asked anx- 
iously. 

"What do you care?” Mil- 
letts growled back. 

"But Dick — his mileage- 

He needs another four hours.” 

"So I should hum]) this cow through that stuff 
up there, just to get him co-pilot time, eh? Well, 

I'm not sure I'll do it. It's crazy to take chances 
like that.” 

“But Dick won’t get another chance for a New¬ 
ark run until Thursday — you know the routine. 

He only needs four hours to get over. They’re 
putting No. 704 into service on Friday for the holiday 
runs. Dick wants that seat.” 

Spring Milletts wasn’t really that sour. He was just 
cautious. The tape had read: "Cleveland weather re¬ 
port : Ceiling 900 feet and dropping. Visibility 2 miles: 
thickening haze. Wind NE3. Barometer 29.19.” 
That was no weather for air transport, even with a 
beam. The Newark tape was worse. 

Spring Milletts had been humping this run, aboard 
something or other, for about as long as he could re¬ 
member. He wanted to be the oldest pilot in the game— 
not the bravest. 

He’d been shopping for weather in the meteorological 
office, hoping for a break. After all, he needed the 
money—mileage money, not just base pay. But there 
was reason in everything. 

“Ceiling 900 feet— and dropping!" lie snarled under 
his breath. 

There was a D. of C. law that forbade attempting a 
landing through anything under 500. He wasn't throw¬ 
ing his ticket away for any hostess — even though she 
did look like something that had escaped from Park 
Avenue. And as for Dick Thurlen, he’d have to wait 
for that extra four hours that would complete his co¬ 
pilot time. 

“We can cut across from Sandusky to Pittsburgh and 
avoid that low-pressure area,” Miss Crowell reminded. 
“Then you can take the Harrisburg beam through into 
Newark.” 

“Providing we can find Pittsburgh—and then New¬ 
ark,” growled Spring. "Look here, I'll do the planning 
on this run. I happen to be the pilot. You take care of 
your lunch boxes.” 

Miss Crowell, completely subdued, went back into 
the cabin and readjusted a few headrest napkins that 
were already perfectly smooth. Up front she could hear 
Dick Thurlen making a test on their day frequency 
with the line dispatcher. 



by Ken 
Martin 


Raiders of 

Along the invisible trail 
line through the night , ruth- 


“Plane No. 702. Chicago, testing. Go ahead,” chanted 
Thurlen into tlie mike. 

In his ears buzzed: “Chicago to Flight 9. O. K.” 

Then Dick checked with the control tower: “Plane 
No. 702 to WEEK. What’s the wind? Go ahead." 

"WF.F.H to No. 702. Wind S6. Use'runway No. 3.” 
k“0. K. WEEK. . . . We will if Milletts goes. How’s 
traffic?” 

"Dud from here to Bellefonte. Getting that extra sec¬ 
tion run, Thurlen?” 

It was Baxter, the operator. He was interested in 
young Thurlen. 

“Need four more hours. Looks like Blaine will beat 
me to it. He gets a western run on Flight 4 in the 
morning.” 

“Too bad, Dick. Like to see you get it. Sorry. 
O. K., go ahead, Cleveland." 
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the Beam 


that guided the great air 
less treachery lay in wait. 


Dick Thurlen listened in while the Cleveland operator 
chanted the bad news from the east. 

“Visibility zero, all trips cancelled-” 

“Damn!” spat Thurlen, flicking off the switch above 
his head and hanging up his hand mike. 

He peered out of the window and saw Spring Mil¬ 
ieus talking to a dispatcher who had a manifest sheet in 
his hand. A postal clerk ran a small truck out, while 
two uniformed guards stood by, their hands on their 
gun butts. 

“Hello. What's the gag?” Dick Thurlen asked him¬ 
self. 

But they had the nose of the Gordon open now and 
were stowing several shapeless packages into the freight 
compartment. They were tied with heavy cords and 
Dick noticed that they were slugged with stamped lead 


“Whew! We picked up 
something hot this time. 
Looks like real government 
stuff, with all those medals. 
Maybe we'll get off yet.” 

He turned and saw Miss 
Crowell in the cabin aisle, 
counting the passenger flight 
maps, 

“What’s up, Dale?” he 
asked. 

“We must be doing 
it. They just flashed the 
‘Aboard’ signal inside. Four 
brave souls trying it. Must 
want to get somewhere very 
quickly.” 

The porters were running 
the baggage out of the 
weighing room and down 
the runway to the freight 
door near the tail. Millctts 
was staring down at his 
flight plan again and wag¬ 
ging his head with uncer- 

bawled the man with the manifest. “He's 
inside plugging through a long distance 
call.” 

Two women, tired and drawn, stepped 
in and took their seats up near the front 
cockpit bulkhead. Miss Crowell checked their names 
off on her passenger sheet. 

“Will you be requiring transportation in Newark?” 
“Taxi to the Lehigh Valley station, that’s all," the 
tall thin one replied. 

Two men, heavy, carefully shaven, and bundled up 
in heavy ulsters, clumped up the steps and took their 
scats on opposite sides. 

"How’s the weather, baby?" the dark one asked. 
“Good enough," Dale Crowell replied handing lnm 
an illustrated map. “You’ll get there O. K." 

“Little fog, isn't there?" 

. “I wouldn't know. I’m just a hostess. You won't 
need a brown paper bag, will you?” 

“Not the kind you hand out, kid,” the dark man 
growled, Then he looked across at the other man, and 
winked. But the man across the aisle was staring hard 
out of the window toward the reception room. 


DICK THURLEN started the motors and bawled 
at the lad with the wagonload of batteries. The big 
Tornado motors bellowed into an initial roar before the 
co-pilot throttled them down to idling speed and checked 
the fuel. He ran his fingers over a small white slide rule 
and then peered over the side to where Milletts was 
standing glaring at his flight plan. 

Dick Thurlen's mind raced fast as he started to fill 
out his flight observation report —Form 0-456-C. He 
scrawled in the date, the flight number and Milletts 
name in the upper left-hand corner, and grinned. It 
meant so much to him, this flight. His required co-pilot 
time. He would be ready for a first-pilot rating, and a 
star under his gold wings. A jerk up in pay. And 
Dale Crowell! 




j 
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Doors banged somewhere and Spring Milletts came 
up into the cockpit and sat down In the left-hand scat 

"Pretty confident we were going, eh? I like to give 
the orders for starting the engines myself. You’re in a 
rush, aren't you?” 

"Sorry, Spring. I just thought-” 

“Quit thinking. Wc’rc going, don’t worry—hut not 
because of you and that—well, not because I want to 
get you four hours, Thurlen. We got to go. See that 
stuff they stowed up front? Washington! Government 
stuff—it’s got to go through—and to hell with it, I sav." 

There was nothing for Dick to say. He sat down 
again and took up the F. O. R. and continued to fill in 
the spaces. Milletts leaned around the door and bawled 
into Miss Crowell's ear: “All right. Put their belly 

The girl went back down the aisle and ordered the 
safety belts tightened for the take-off. Milletts glanced 
at his terminal and clearance sheet, jabbed a few figures 
on it and stuffed it under a rubber band that twanged on 
a board at his left elbow. 

“All clear?” 

"All clear!” 

Milletts stared out at the battery boy and got the 
signal that the cables were clear. He jazzed the throt¬ 
tles and moved away down to the east end of the No. 3 
runway and turned her into the wind. 

“Plane No. 702 to WEEH. O. K. to take off?” 
Thurlen barked into the mike. 

“O. K., 702—all clear.” 

“All clear, hell I" snorted Milletts. “We’re damn 
fools 1” 

He shoved the two throttles forward gently and the 
motors opened up with a dull roar. Around them faint 


pin points of light marked the 
boundary and the tower lights. 
Already the slanting windows 
were streaked with condensa¬ 
tion. No. 702 raced down the 
runway and disappeared into 

MILLETTS barked at 
Thurlen: “Up gear, Thurlen 1” 
The co-pilot nodded and 
ratcheted away at a steel lever 
that drew the wheels up into 
the motor nacelles. 

They climbed to 3,000, turned 
out over the lake and flew for 
about eight minutes. Then 
Thurlen snapped on the set and 
reported. Words came back: 

“Chicago to Flight 9 —go 
ahead.” 

"Pittsburgh to Flight 9—go ahead." 
The two cities had contacted No. 702. 
Thurlen reported again: “Plane No. 
702 to Pittsburgh. Two miles south of 
Gary at 8,000. Ceiling 400. Visibility 
half mile. Temperature 70.” 

Both Pittsburgh and Chicago .replied 
and Thurlen wondered what the operat¬ 
ors thought of it. 

“Okey doke, Pittsburgh and Chicago,” 
he replied, waiting for further orders 
from Milletts. The pilot said nothing, but stared ahead 
at his instruments. He was flying blind. 

The co-pilot was about to switch off and take up his 
F. O. R. sheet again, when he caught a message that 
held Ills attention. For several seconds he listened, 
frowning. 

“—Blau gas system gone haywire. Advise Norris 
and ask for solution. May be able to make field on 
northeasterly wind. Keep crew and hangar ready.” 

The dock ahead was ticking on and Thurlen had to 
fill in the sheet before him for the dteck point above 
the Goshen beam. He flipped the switch off, but con¬ 
tinued to ponder on the strange message. Blau gas— 
crew—and hangar—what the devil did that mean? 

They hit Cleveland and Pittsburgh dead on the nose, 
kiting along the beam. The ceiling was about 600 at 
.Pittsburgh, but Milletts ran her over the beam and 
found the cone of silence, flew on for four minutes and 
brought her down to 800 feet again and glided in until 
he came out over the long runway and ran in. That 
was modern air line navigation. 

“Wliat’s it like at Newark?” Milletts demanded over 
his mike of the control tower man. while his tanks were 
filled again, and a new passenger, a tall, thin, sallow 
man, was made comfortable. 

“Thick as soup—ceiling less than 600. You might 
make it. Spring.” 

“I hope so. What runway?” 

“Use No. 2 when that Amalgamated ship gets away.” 

One of the passengers came up and stood in the 
doorway. Milletts grinned and answered one or two 
routine questions and turned back to the F. O. R. sheet. 
In a minute Thurlen returned panting and perspiring. 

“Where were you?" (Turn to pane 68) 
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The Grumman Navy Fighter 


Some details of the new high-speed single-seatet — 
the plane on the cover. 


by Frank Tinsley 


T WO issues lack, in an article on the big four- 
motored Boeing bomber, 1 told of the controversy 
now raging among military airmen as to whether 
the new high-speed, long-range bomb-droppers with their 
bristling batteries of machine guns have relegated the 
single-seater pursuit ship to a shelf in the museum of 
military antiquities alongside the Gatling gun and the 
muzzle-loading musket. 

Inasmuch as a one-nan fighter, to be effective against 
the new 265 m.p.h. Boeing, would have to be capable of 
a speed of at least 350 miles an hour, the case against die 
smaller plane would seem to lie proved. And it is proved, 
if the only usefulness of the pursuit type lies in the job 
of intercepting and destroying raiding enemy bombing 
squadrons. The English R. A. K„ faced with the highly 
specialized task of protecting a concentrated, industrial 
population against surprise raids, have developed the 
high-speed interceptor fighter to a degree that has over¬ 
shadowed, in the popular mind, all other phases of 
pursuit work. 

The average civilian has been crammed to the ears 
with half-baked magazine articles describing the terrors 
of gas and bombing raids by imaginary sky monsters in 
the war to come. He has therefore jumped to the con¬ 
clusion that the next major conflict will be fought and 
won in the air and only in the air. 

The error of this common misconception is only too 
evident to the trained military mind. While aircraft will 
undoubtedly play an enormously greater rdle than ever 
before, the fact remains that only a ground army, seizing 
and holding enemy territory’ at the point of the bayonet, 
can ever finally decide a war. 


To be successful in its operations, this ground force 
must succeed, among other tilings, in westing from the 
enemy forces what is termed “control of the air.” Re¬ 
duced to plain English, this means that hostile observa¬ 
tion planes must he driven down and prevented from 
spying on our military activities, while the sltips of our 
own observation and photographic squadrons are per¬ 
mitted free access to enemy secrets. 

To gain and hold this tremendous advantage is the 
real function of the single-seater pursuit plane. To per¬ 
form successfully this important mission, the pursuit 
squadron must take off from advanced fields, hunt down, 
and destroy or ground all enemy air fighting units. This 
task being wholly or partially completed, the pursuit 
pilots turn their attention to the hostile hvo-seaters who 
have been busily buzzing about the lower levels of the 
sky, snapping long-range cameras and correcting the fire 
of their artillery. Down on these humdrum soldiers of 
the air come the victorious fighting ships. Screaming 
earthward in mile-long power dives, the little pursuit 
planes swoop like unhooded falcons. Descending in 
rapacious groups upon the fleeing observation ships, 
they expertly box their victims in with a vicious cross 
fire of smoking tracer bullets and send them tumbling to 
the ground. 

Of course, it must be understood that this operation 
of winning control of the air is almost never completely 
successful. Reinforcements are brought up by the loser 
and the battle is renewed. Victory flies first with one 
side and then the other, while the service squadrons be¬ 
low go about their daily business as best they may. 

As you can well see from all this, a speed of 250 miles 




per hour is plenty fast enough for a pursuit plane whose 
function is to fight hostile ships of the same type or to 
prey upon comparatively slow two-seaters. A little more 
speed, needless to say, is a distinct advantage over an 
adversary in single comhat. So is a slight edge in ma¬ 
neuverability, plus a ruggedness of construction that 
permits you to safely perform power dives and pull-outs 
that would tear the wings from your opponent’s crate. 

In this respect, it is interesting to observe the wide 
differences in the ratio of speed to strength that are 
favored by the various air forces of the world. The Eng¬ 
lish, influenced by their need for fast interceptors, em¬ 
phasize speed and tend to sacrifice structural strength — 
so much so that it has been whispered about that the 
celebrated Hawker Super Fury is not overstrong. 

In this country, where we are less exposed to the peril 
of sudden bombing raids, both the army and navy arc 
more interested in a plane of the true pursuit type. They 
demand a lighting ship of such rugged construction that 
tile specifications of the U._S. air services are recognized 
as the most stringent in the world. The ship must be 
callable of bearing stresses that the human body is unable 
to withstand. 

A few short months ago, an article describing the ter¬ 
rific effect on the pilot of test-diving new naval airplane 
types was published in a nationally known magazine. 
The author was Jimmy Collins, a test pilot widely known 
for his nerve and ability. The article attracted wide 
attention and Jimmy's friends congratulated him upon a 
promising literary’ career. Imagine the horror that 
gripped them when less than a week later it was learned 


that Collins had hurtled into the ground at a speed of 
nearly 400 miles an hour in his last dive. He had con¬ 
tracted to test a new single-seater pursuit plane designed 
for the U. S. navy. On the last and most severe pull-out 
of the series, the plane withstood the test, but the pro¬ 
digious forces exerted by gravity were too much for the 
courageous human being who piloted it. It is believed 
that Collins lost consciousness under the strain and, de¬ 
prived of his guiding hand, the ship smashed in a thou¬ 
sand pieces. 

The man was gone, but the ship had passed her tests. 
The type has been accepted as the newest of the navy 
pursuit planes. It is the plane on the cover. 

This newest baby of the Grumman family of record- 
breaking service aircraft is similar in general appear¬ 
ance to the two-seater scout and fighting types that pre¬ 
ceded it. These highly efficient ships first appeared 
about three years ago and were among the first to in¬ 
troduce the advantages of retractable landing gear to 
naval flying. As a result of tlieir radical design, they 
enjoyed the distinction of being the fastest ships the navy 
possessed. T was told by one of tiie pilots of the famous 
"Ripper" squadron, which is equipped with Grummans, 
that in addition to their high speed, the two-place fighters 
are just about the most comfortable navy ships to fly in. 

Shortly after the original scout and fighter were ac¬ 
cepted by the navy as sendee types, the Grumman en¬ 
gineers. pulled another ace out of the bag. This one 
proved to be an amphibian. It promptly folded its 
wheels, took off, and proceeded to demonstrate its worth. 
This ship lias been adopted by both (Turn to page 76) 
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P ROPELLER whistling, Fairchild C-FAB came 
down in a long glide over Clearwater Lake. Be¬ 
hind her coughing exltausl stretched the Northern 
wilderness, whitened by thin snow that had come before¬ 
time to warn of approaching winter; ahead, thirty miles 
away, lay Riverdale, jumping-off place for the new gold 
strike on the Churchill. 

Jim Brett banked sharply into the chill wind, set his 
boats on the ruffled surface, and taxied in to shore. A 
gasoline pump, four log shacks and a log warehouse in¬ 



dicated the Clearwater base of Northern Airlines, 
Limited. 

Here, too, sat the sister ship to Jim Brett’s; canted 
over at an angle on the Iteach as a couple of men worked 
beneath her. Bill walked across. 

“More trouble?” he asked. 

One of the men crawled out. Art Nelson, .as yellow¬ 
haired and blue-eyed as any of his Viking forbears, 
grinned ruefully. 

“Trouble—and how! Bust a strut ten minutes ago 
—landing after a warm-up hop.” Then, suddenly: 
“What happened to you last night?" 

Jim lighted a cigarette. “Fog: thick as soup. Tried 
to get under it, hut had to camp at Three Falls." lie 
gave another look at the damaged plane; grinned pro- 
vokingly. "One of these days they’ll hire pilots who 
can land a ship without tearing her apart.” 

“And one of these days," came back Art Nelson, hotly, 
"they’ll give us planes to fly, instead of a bunch of 
junk. Anyhow, if you haven't had breakfast yet. you’d 
best head for the cook shack and talk pretty to old Joe. 
Looks like you’re heading out again — right soon.” 

Jim raised a gently inquiring eyebrow. “That so? 

“Says me! I'm booked for a trip to the Churchill with 
old Dan McGillvray and F.d Durant; but the way things 

“Too bad." sympathized Jim. “Much too had. On 
the other hand, after a straight month of work, I’m en¬ 
titled to a couple days lay-off. And, brother, I'm taking 
it.” With which ultimatum, Jim Brett swung on a heel 
and started for the cook shack 








Down he plummeted, 
arms and legs spinning 
like a pinwheel. Was 
it to — Journey’s End? 


There it was that Art Nelson found him some mo¬ 
ments later. Jim had shed his parka and mitts, taken 
a wash, and was now attacking a plate of ham and eggs. 
Art begged a cup of coffee from the bald-headed cook 
and sat at the table beside Brett 

“I've been thinking," he announced. "It's sure a 
crime the way you’re worked—feel sorry for you and all 
that—but at the same time I'm sort of sorry for myself. 
Pay checks aren’t so regular as they have been, and a 
two-hundred-dollar trip is nothing to be sneezed at. All 
of which leads up to a suggestion: Mow'd it be if 1 use 
your plane and take the Churchill trip? There won't be 
much doing for a few days—not till the mail goes North. 
And by that time 1 11 either lx: back, or the repairs for 
ARO'll be in. What say? Going to lend me FABr" 

Brett gave the matter ponderous thought. "You’ll 
likely strip her wings or tear her floats olf on the first 
bunch of spruce you pass over. Besides, site ought to 
lay off to get her skis ou—wc may have a freeze soon. 
On the other hand, if I say no you'll be as pleasant to 
live with as a nest of skunks. Go ahead 1" he said re¬ 
signedly. "Help yourself!” 

“And a word to you.” Art grinned. "If you should 
have to fly that junk of mine, take a look at the heater. 
Coming in the other day T froze everything but my 
back teeth." 

"I'll tell Dupuis. Him being tile mechanic around this 
dump,” Jim pointed out. ‘Of doh’t believe in keeping a 
dog and barking myself." 

Some time later the two men went down to .the ramp. 
Dupuis, the swarthy-faced Airlines mechanic, was work¬ 
ing beneath the damaged C-ARO. 


“You’d better quit that,” suggested Jim. "Art’s flying 
FAB. Check her over and gas her all she’ll take. I'm 
going to town sometime this morning, so if you'll give 
me a list of what’s broken on this job. I’ll wire the 
factory for the parts.” 

Dupuis gave a sour grunt. "Do this; do that 1 Pity 
some of you haywire pilots wouldn’t rustle a bit your¬ 
selves. I figure to look after one plane; not a whole 
flock of ’em.” 

"Tell Pcnnerton, then,” advised Brett, coolly. "He's 
the big shot, the one who signs the checks. Or,” he 
suddenly added; "get off the job. There are a dozen 
men waiting to take your place.” 

Dupuis shot Jim a surly glance, started to say some¬ 
thing: thought better of it. and pushed over toward the 
other plane. 

"Sweet, ain’t he?” said Jim to Art Nelson. "Been 
that way ever since you got the pilot's job on ARO. 
Thinks you pulled a fast one on him.” 

But Art Nelson gave his usual expansive smile. 
"Trouble is he don’t realize you can’t keep a good man 
down. Good man, 1 said — meaning me.” 

“Oil, sure." agreed Jim. "That busted strut for evi- 

Within the hour an automobile arrived at the base 
from town. The car was the property of Ed Durant, 
wealthy mining speculator of Rivcrdalc. With Durant 
was a hulking, weather-beaten man in faded whipcords 
— Dan McGillvrav, one of the best-known. prospectors 
in the North. The third passenger was Pete Lester, 
Durant's bosom cronv and a stock-and-bond broker in 
the city. 
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The ear slithered to a stop and the three men piled 
out. Durant led the way to where Jim and Art Nelson 
were standing in the open doorway of the bunk 

“ ’Lo there, Brett! You flying us North?” 

“Not me,' - Jim assured him. "‘Art's your man." 

Durant pulled out a fistful of cigars and passed them 
around. "I ain’t fussy who flies me, so long as I get 

Jim lighted his smoke. “Going far?” 

“There, and hack again.” 

“Canny, eh?” Jim smiled. "Must be a staking trip.” 

“Just what it is. And if Art's the pilot, Art’ll get liis 
orders once we're in the air." 

Pete Lester, fat and jovial in a thousand-dollar otter- 
skin coat, gave a wheezy laugh. 

“You guys are good! Old Dan figures he’s found 
something better than pig iron, and right away you 
blow in two or three hundred bucks to prove whether 
it is or not. Me, now, I'm different. The stuff I got 
lined up ain’t no gamble. It’s been assayed, and runs 
high. Maybe,” lie suggested to Jim, “I can get you to 
fly me on a staking trip?” 

“You can,” allowed Jim. "But not right away. Any¬ 
how, why not go with Durant and share the expense?” 

Pete Lester shook his head. “Different direction. 
Then again, I’m not just ready." 

Durant and McGillvray turned to the car and hauled 
out pack sacks and a grub box. Jim lent a band; and 
while so engaged, Durant gave Jim-a hint of what was 
back of t!ie trip. 

“Dan ain’t after pig iron. He blundered onto some 
pretty fair-looking stuff north of the Churchill. He 
was too low on grub to stop and stake right then; so he 
hit for town and told me about it. If the stuff's any 
good, Dan and I go in together on the thing. T pay 
all expenses, including organizing a company, and Dan 
gets half the grift” 

“Fair enough,” agreed Jim. “What say, Dan?” 

Dan McGillvray’s weather-beaten face broke into a 
slow smile. 

“I ain't lookin’ for no fortune. Five thousand'll be 
enough. Just so's I can send Larry over to London. 
Y’know.” 

“I know,” said Jim with an answering smile. “And 
here's hoping.” His mind flashed to Riverdalc and 
young Larry McGillvray—Larry with his twisted body 
and his cheery smile; Larry, waiting for the day when 
his dad should make the “strike” that would enable him 
to take the long trip from Riverdale to the world-famous 
specialist in Harley Street. "Yeah, Dan." Jim nodded 
again. “Here’s hoping.” 

The dunnage was piled into the Fairchild's cabin. 
Art Nelson, Ed Durant and Dan McGillvray took their 
chairs. Jim, who was nearest the door, heard Art ask 
a question of Durant. 

“Sure you know where we're going?” 

“Sure,” was Durant’s reply. “We got a map, ain’t 
we, Dan?” 

But Dan McGillvray seemed more concerned with his 
present trip than its destination. 

“I feel like I was out in the middle of a lake with a 
broken-backed canoe. Go easy now. Art. No figure 
eights in the air to scare an old bush rat like me!” 

Art Nelson gave a laugh, gave a meaning wink to 
Brett in the open doorway. 


“Don’t fret, old-timer. If I take you up, you’ll sure 
come down." 

A moment later, the blast of the engine cut off fur¬ 
ther speech. 

Down on the ramp in front of the base, Brett stood 
with Pete Lester watching the take-off. Art and his 
passengers were away—roaring toward the Narrows— 
rising in the air. Now Art brought the ship around in 
a wide bank, coming toward the base again. 

Between Clearwater and Caribou Lakes was a dry 
hop of twenty miles. To give himself the necessary 
margin of safety. Art was climbing for altitude. He 
passed the base; headed south. Then he was coming 
back, roaring north behind the camp at two thousand 
feet. 

"Great life you fellers got," grunted Pete Lester. 

But as Jim watched, the nose of the Fairchild dropped 
sharply. The tail came up. To Brett, Art was going 
into a power dive. He remembered Art's laugh; and 
his wink. It might be all right to give old Dan Mc¬ 
Gillvray a thrill—Art was a crazy cuckoo, anyway, but 
with a heavy ship, Art wasn’t allowing himself much 

Behind the base, over the hills, the ship maintained 
her roaring dive. Jim, suddenly uneasy, ran out onto 
the ramp's end. He stood there, gazing skyward as 
cold fingers of fear clutched at his heart. The plane 
was beginning to spin—site was logy. Art could never 
pull her out of it now- 

Numbed, Jim stood and watched. Lester swore be¬ 
neath his breath. 

Motor droning, white plumes of exhaust streaking 
behind Iter, the Fairchild disappeared behind the hills. 
Came a moment of waiting, tense, awful—then a rend¬ 
ing, tearing crash shook the earth. 

The silence that followed was petrifying, full of dread. 
Then Jim snapped out of it, and rushed to the shore. 

He passed the cabins, began a mad scramble up the 
timbered hills. Branches ripped at his face but he failed 
to give them notice. He was lookiug ahead, expecting 
to see', yet dreading, a black cloud of smoke that would 
turn the wreck into a funeral pyre. 

But none came. A half mile away Jim caught a 
glimpse of a bit of crimson fabric in the top of a giant 
spruce. Beneath the spruce, settled in a bed of broken 
birches, was C-FAB. 

Her wings were crumpled, her propeller and motor 
buried. The tail was up, elevators and rudder canted 
crazily. Jim swarmed over the wreckage and yanked at 
the twisted and binding door. 

All three men were dead, their broken bodies jammed 
between chairs and instrument board. There was little 
for recognition about Art Nelson. His face had taken 
the full impact of the crash. Jim carried hint out arid 
laid him on one of the tattered wings as Pete Lester and 
the bald-headed cook arrived. Jim trembled with 
emotion. 

It seemed unreal that this smashed body could be that 
of Art Nelson—Art, who less than fifteen minutes be¬ 
fore had been grinning and vital. The Art Nelson who 
had winked at Jim as he sat joshing old Dan McGillvray. 

Jim Brett swallowed a lump in his throat. 

“Crazy stuff. You did it once too often. Art, old 

It was all a horrible nightmare. As he worked at 
extricating McGillvray and Ed Durant, (Turn lo page 71) 
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The sixth lesson in the tech¬ 
nical terminology of the air. 
Save your files! 


THE AIRPORT 

1 ENTRANCE 

2 ADMINISTRATION 
BUILDING 

3 PASSAGEWAY TO 
PLANES 

4 BATTERY OF FLOOD¬ 
LIGHTS 

5 REVOLVING BEA¬ 
CON 

6 TRAFFIC CONTROL 
TOWER 

7 SPECTATORS AREA 

8 APRON 

9 HANGAR LIGHTS 

10 EMERGENCY LAND- 
ING AREA 

11 PRIVATE HANGARS 

12 ORANGE PEEL 
DOORS 

13 DIRIGIBLE HANGAR 
OR DOCK 

14 OBSTRUCTION 
MARKING LIGHT 

15 STATIONARY 
MOORING MAST 

16 MOVABLE MOOR¬ 
ING MAST 

17 BOUNDARY LIGHTS 

18 SEAPLANE HANG¬ 
ARS 

19 SUNKEN RUNWAY 
LIGHTS 

20 DIRECTION MARKER 

21 SEAPLANE RAMP 

22 SUNKEN GASOLINE 
PUMP 

23 EMERGENCY AMBU¬ 
LANCE AND FIRE 
TRUCKS 

24 WIND TEE SHOW¬ 
ING WIND DIREC¬ 
TION 

25 FIELD MARKER (MU¬ 
NICIPAL) 

26 SMOKE WIND IN¬ 
DICATOR 

27 CEMENT RUNWAY 

28 FIELD IDENTIFICA¬ 
TION 

29 MESH AND CANVAS 
FENCE 

30 PARKING FENCE 

31 PARKING AREA 

32 SEAPLANE MOOR¬ 
ING BUOY 



i i 
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The MODEL 
WORKSHOP 

GndLj^by foufcnt 


A CAMEL ambling across a desert is said to be 
able to “smell'i. water many miles away. This 
instinct will lead him straight to an oasis, 
though it may be the only such spot in hundreds of 
square miles of sand. But that instinct alone would 
not make the camel an ideal desert animal. Accom¬ 
panying his water-sniffing knack is the camel's ability 
to endure the long trips between water holes. Locating 
water holes wouldn't do the camel much good if he 
wasn’t able to get to them. 

And so it is with model airplanes. The Thermal 
Finder is the camel of model building. Its specialty, 
however, is thermal currents, not water holes. A thermal 
current means the same tiling to a model builder that a 
water hole does to a desert traveler, since a thermal 
current is a rising current which will take your model 
skyward. And, camel-like, the Thermal Finder seems 


to “smell” thermals while they’re far away. Further¬ 
more, it has the power to climb up to them. Thermal- 
finding ability and long-range duration are ideal quali¬ 
ties, and the Thermal Finder is an ideal model because 
it embodies both of them. 

The Thermal Finder is a low-wing model with an 
oval, streamlined fuselage. Both wing and tail are ta¬ 
pered, making a trim-looking ship. It will sell itself to 
those who must travel through a crowded city to the 
model field, inasmuch as the wing, tail, and landing gear 
are demountable for small-box packing. 


The average flight is 2 minutes in still air when there 
arc no thermals, as in the late evening or early morn¬ 
ing. The warm rising air of midday will often double 
or triple the length of flights. Proof of this is the number 
of to nr- and five-minute flights logged by my ship. 

But we are procrastinating—a big word that means 
We should be working instead of talking. So open the 
shop door and we’ll go inside, armed with a copy of 
Air Trails and a determination to do some modeling. 

FUSELAGE CONSTRUCTION 

Material: 1/US " sheet balsa For formers, 4 pcs. TtiX%*SC" 
and 8 pcs. J/16x%x36“ for fuselage longerons, 0” length 
of bamboo for nosing (former “A”). 

The 12-sided fuselage formers are cut from laminated 
sheet balsa, built up from two thicknesses of 1/16" sheet 
balsa. The exact shapes of these 
formers are given in drawing #1. 
The best technique in this type of 
fuselage construction is to make 
cardboard patterns of the formers 
and use these in cutting out the 
balsa (see drawing #2). The 
fuselage is shown in one-third scale 
in drawing #3. This will show 
the position of the formers, which 
have been labeled A, B, C, etc. No¬ 
tice that the space between the 
formers varies and it is essential 
you follow these dimensions to pre¬ 
serve the true shape of the fuselage. 

Twelve balsa strips run length¬ 
wise along the fuselage, connecting 
the formers and giving the fuselage 
its strength. These pieces, called 
longerons, fit edgewise into the 
formers. In this position the wood 
offers more resistance to. the sin-ink¬ 
ing of the doped tissue coveriug. 
The formers have been cut with flat sides to facilitate 
covering and reduce the wrinkles that naturally follow 
an attempt to cover curved surfaces with tissue. 

The four main longerons are J4x>&" and are inserted 
on the top, bottom, and sides of the formers. In build¬ 
ing die fuselage begin with these longerons, then add 
the remaining 8 stringers which arc 1/16xJ4x36". 

Former A, the front nosing of the fuselage, is bent 
from bamboo, cemented and thread-tied to the front ends 
of the longerons. The rear ends of the longerons are 
cemented together and rounded with sandpaper. A 
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notch 3/32x3/32" is filed in the rear tip of the 
fuselage to accommodate the elevator. 


LANDING GEAR 

Material: 2 bamboo struts 1/16x3/16x9%", several 
square inches of sheet aluminum. 14x194x3%" balsa 
for wheels, a foot of wire for axles and landing 
gear shock absorbers. 

Landing gear bamboo struts are oval-shaped ex¬ 
cept at the upper ends, which are left oblong. 
These ends fit into aluminum sockets. By wrap¬ 
ping the sheet aluminum around the end, you can 
obtain a snug fit. The lauding gear is attached 
to former B as in drawing #2, the exact position 
of the sockets being shown on the former in draw¬ 
ing #1. 

Two pieces of wire reenforce the landing gear. 
They extend from former A to the center of each 
strut. The large plan-view drawing illustrates the 
method of bracing the landing gear. A piece of 
rubber l/30x%" joins the center points of the 
struts. The rubber should be taut when the wheels 
are 8" apart. The wheels, cut from Y\" sheet balsa, 
are 1> n diameter. 


MOTOR STICK 

Material: 1 U-bcam %x%x24" with 1/16" cap 
strip or a solid balsa stick %x%x84", 1 block of 
balsa for nosing l%xl%x2", small piece of wire 
for rear hook, clip support, etc.; 1 punched clothing 
snap or a cup washer for propeller bearing. 

The 16-strand rubber motor has plenty of pep 
when fully wound, so you will need either a built- 
up motor stick or a solid one cut from hard, 
straight-grained balsa. A U-beam of %xj^" out¬ 
side dimensions with 1/16" walls and cap strip 
will take care of 16 strands. A solid stick will 
take the strain, but will add a trifle more 
weight. 

The motor stick is removable for winding and 
changing the rubber motor. Mount a balsa nose 
block at the front of the stick (drawing #2). 
This nose block is the shape of former A. The 
inside edge is cut away so that the nose block 
fits into former A like a plug. It should fit snugly, 
since it holds the front of the motor stick in posi¬ 
tion. Attach the nosing to the front of the stick 
by cutting a notch in the bottom of the nosing 
and cementing. 

The rear of tire motor stick rests in the clip at 
former G shown in drawing ir I. A wire spur 
cemented and threaded to the bottom of the motor 
stick slips under this clip and prevents the pro¬ 
peller thrust from pulling the stick out of the 
fuselage. 

A punched clothing snap or a cup washer (for 
sale at most model supply houses) is cemented 
to the balsa nosing about %" above the top of 
the stick. Tliis serves as a .bearing for the 
propeller. 
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WING CONSTRUCTION 

Material: 2 pcs. bulsu %x5xl'' lor wing ribs, 2 pcs. 
balsa 3/32x5/10x20" for trailing edges, 2 pcs. balsa 
%x^&x20* for leading edges, 2 pcs. balsa 3/32x3/32x24" 
for spars, 1 small piece of bamboo for wing tips, '/a" 
sheet balsa for end ribs (labeled No. 3 in drawing No. 1). 

A tapered wing is attractive to every one—except the 
person who cuts the ribs to shape. The work of cut¬ 
ting out the many different sizes of ribs proves discour¬ 
aging to the average modeler. However, we have a 
method this month which will take the “pain” out of 
tapered-wing construction. 


You’ll need only two rib shapes — #1 and 2 in the 
drawing. Trace out the shape of rib #1 on one side 
of a soft balsa block J4xlx5". On the opposite side 
trace the shape of rib #2. The rear ends of the ribs 
should be lined up along the same straight edge of the 
block. The grain should run lengthwise with the ribs. 
Cut away the excess wood, to the shape shown in draw¬ 
ing #2. The notches for the leading edge and the 
spars are put in with a file. 

This block is sliced into 11 pieces of 1/16" thickness. 
A knife and ruler can be used in this operation. If you 
prefer to use a saw, remember that you’ll have to allow 
for the thickness of the saw cut. Suppose the saw cut 
is 1/16"; the size of the original block would have to 
be increased to \$£". 

Another reminder — the block for the left wing ribs 
tapers in the opposite direction from that for the right 
wing. Check this to avoid needless duplication. 

The end rib of each wing is cut separately out of '/&" 
sheet balsa. This increase in rib thickness is to take 
up the additional strain upon the end rib. The end rib 
is labeled #3 in drawing #1. 

Wing assembly is in the following steps: cement the 
"top and bottom spars in place in all the ribs and rest 
the wing on a flat board covered with waxed paper 
while it dries; add the leading edge, cementing it to the 
notches in the ribs; add the trailing edge; add the bam¬ 
boo wing tips. Always place the wing on a flat surface 
after a cementing operation. Pin it flat on the surface 
to insure a warp-free wing. Check with drawing #5. 


The end rib — #3 — is cemented at such an angle 
as to fit against the fuselage. 13y holding the wing in 
place (between formers D and E) you’ll be able to 
judge whether the end rib will lie flat against the fuse¬ 
lage. Remember the wing is given dihedral angle, as 
shown in the plan-view drawing, so allow for this /n 
setting the angle of the end rib. 

WING ATTACHMENT 

Material: Several inches of 1/16" diameter aluminum 
tubing, V4 foot of heavy piano wire to fit inside the 

Drawing #4 shows the details of 
wing attachment. Four small sec¬ 
tions of tubing are cemented and 
threaded to formers D and E. The 
reason four pieces of tubing arc used 
is to enable you to make changes in 
wing setting without tearing down 
tire fuselage. The positions for die 
wing sockets are the striped sections 
of formers D and E. 

Two wire prongs fastened to the 
end of the wing fit into the sections 
of aluminum tubing, holding the wing 
in position. The exact shape and 
position of these wires is shown in 
the pattern for rib £3 in drawing 
4pl. These wires should be bent at 
such an angle that the tip of each 
wing is raised about 4}4". In addi¬ 
tion to being raised, the wings have 
been designed "swept back” — that is, 
from above the wing looks like a thin 
letter “V.” The tip end of each spar 
should be 4" back of former D. The wings are also 
given “washout,” of which more later. 

The wings are secured in position by a rubber band 
which passes underneath the fuselage and attaches to 
wire hooks cemented to each end rib. 


ELEVATOR AND RUDDER 

Material: 3 pcs. balsa %x%XSV4" for elevator and 
rudder ribs, 1 pc. balsa 3/32x3/32x24 for lending edge 
of elevator and rudder, 3/32x3/10x24" for trailing edge, 
4 pcs. bamboo 1/16x1/10x10” for sjiars. 

The exact shape of the rudder and elevator is shown 
in drawing #3. The ribs can be cut using the same 
method described for wing construction. Elevator rib 
shapes #4 and S are traced out on opposite edges of the 
block. Shape this block and slice off the 
ribs to 1/16" thickness. The two center ribs arc cut out 
of l /i" balsa. In cutting the rudder ribs use #6 and 7 
rib patterns. 

Rudder and elevator construction follows closely the 
type used in the wing. Pin the framework to the draw¬ 
ing during building to insure accuracy. The elevator 
is made in two pieces and then joined. Notice the space 
left between the two halves. It should be large enough 
to fit the fuselage. The spars fit into a notch filed in the 
rear of the fuselage. The elevator is held in place by 
rubber bands attached to the hooks on the elevator and 
to those cemented on the fuselage (Turn to page 77) 








WhalsYour Question? 
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As soon as possible after the questions are received, the Wing 
Commander of the Air Adventurers will answer on this page such 
questions as appear to be of general interest to our members. 


Question: How may I become an army air corps 
pilot ■without taking at least the two-year college educa¬ 
tion? H. J. S., Lowell, Massachusetts. 

Answer: As an applicant without college education 
for appointment as flying cadet, which leads to air-corps 
service, you will have to pass examinations in these 
subjects: U. S. history, general history, English gram¬ 
mar and composition, geography, arithmetic, higher 
algebra, plane and solid geometry, plane and spherical 
trigonometry, and elementary physics. 

You’ll find that the chance o£ getting in this way is 
slim. Cadets are chosen from the top of a long waiting 
list of qualified candidates arranged in twelve groups, 
and civilians without any college education form the 
last group on the list. There is a chance of appoint¬ 
ment, of course, but it is not guaranteed. For further 
information on the educational examinations, T would 
suggest that you write to the Chief of the Air Corps, 
War Dept., Washington, D. C„ for the booklet “Flying 
Cadets.” 

Question: What number of flying hours are required 
for a transport license in the United States ? G. V., 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Answer: A transport license demands 200 hours of 
solo flying, at least five of them within the sixty days 
preceding application. Graduates of approved flying 
schools need only 17S hours if they apply within ten 
days of graduation. The transport license entitles you 
to fly persons for hire in conventional aircraft. 

Piloting a transport plane in regular interstate pas¬ 
senger operation, however, is something else again. That 
requires a further form of the transport license, called 
a ''scheduled air transport” rating. For that the mini¬ 
mum is 1,200 hours certified solo time within the last 
eight years, of which at least 500 must have been cross¬ 
country, and 75 hours of solo night flying, at least half 
of it cross-country over lighted airways. Part of co¬ 
pilot flying time may be credited, within certain rules, 
toward the above rating. 

Question: How do navy planes, catapulted from bat¬ 
tleships which have no landing decks, get back on the 
ships again after flight? L. T. O., Memphis, Tennessee. 

Answer: Being seaplanes, they land nearby on the 
water and taxi to the side. From there they are hoisted 
aboard. 


Question: Does a plane fly faster at high altitude 
with a small angle of attack on the variable-pitch pro¬ 
peller blades, or vice versa ? R. B., Fall River, Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Answer: The thinness of the air at high altitudes 
reduces the effectiveness of the normal propeller setting. 
Therefore the blades are turned farther outward to take 
a bigger bite and maintain the propeller's efficiency. The 
gain in speed is due largely to the lessened resistance 
offered to the airplane by tlie thin air. It is in taking 
off from the ground that the blades are altered to a 
small angle, so that the engine can turn over the pro¬ 
peller at full power and number of revolutions against 
the thicker sea-level air. 


Question: Please give the addresses of the firms who 
manufacture the-light motors mentioned in the "Pou du 
del" or Sky Flea article. A. M., Streator, Illinois. 

Answer: Here are the engines mentioned in Frank 
Tinsley's article, and the companies who make them. 
Aeronca 36 h. p. twin-cylinder: Aeronautical Corp. of 
America, Lunken Airport, Cincinnati, Ohio. Continen¬ 
tal A-40 37 h. p.: Continental Aircraft Engine Co., 
Muskegon, Michigan. Aeromarine AR-3-40 40 h. p.: 
Aeromarine Plane & Motor Co.. Keyport, New Jersey. 
Szekcly SR-3-35 35 h. p.: Aviation Holding Co., Hol¬ 
land, Michigan. 

Along with the Heath B-4, a light 4-cylinder-in-line 
25 h. p. engine made by tlie Heath Aircraft Corp. of 
Niles, Michigan, which might be difficult to fit to the 
Flea’s present design, these engines represent the range 
of light power plants in this country. None of them is 
cheap, as yet. Perhaps if Fleas win popularity, the 
engine prices will come down. 


Question: What is wing loading and how is it de¬ 
termined? A. F., Fresno, California. 

Answer: Wing loading is a comparative measure¬ 
ment used to indicate the relation between a wing arid 
the weight it supports. It is found by dividing the area 
of the supporting surface by the gross weight of the 
plane, fully loaded. The supporting area should include 
the ailerous, but not tlie stabilizer or elevators. The 
resulting figure is usually expressed as pounds per 
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Transport, Jr. 

Curtiss-Wright presents an air liner 
scaled down for easy amateur flying. 

by Albert J. C arlson 


W HEN Eugene 

Vidal, director 
of tlie govern¬ 
ment’s bureau of air 
commerce, called on de¬ 
signers a year and a half 
ago for new types of air¬ 
craft that would be cheap 
for the average man to 
own and simple to fly, he 
probably wasn’t thinking 
of transport planes. 

A transport is big. 
hear - )’, expensive, com¬ 
plicated—the last thing 
in the world that the 
average man would de- 
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The Model 19L Coupe is as clean as its shadow. 


But one manufactur¬ 
ing company looked be¬ 
yond the facts of size and 
power that come to mind 
when one thinks of trans¬ 
ports. They saw in mod¬ 
ern transport planes cer¬ 
tain qualities of rugged 
metal construction, 
bility, speed, and 
fort that enable the big 
sliips to fly millions of 
miles each month on the 
nation’s airways safely 
and efficiently. 

Why not scale down a transport plane to. miniature 
size, they thought, thus offering the private flier most 
of the giant air liner’s proved dependability? At the 
same time, give him a sliip easy to handle and economical 
to operate. 

It was hardly a case of “no sooner said than done.” 
There were many problems to be solved first. Engineers 
of the Curtiss-Wright Airplane Company studied Mr. 
Vidal's specifications for the average man's ideal plane. 
If they were to succeed, they' would have to meet those 
specifications, which in general demand simple, safe take¬ 
offs and landings, practically foolproof control in the air, 
freedom from accidental spins and stalls, and withal a 
fair rate of speed. 

It was a difficult job, but a worthwhile OHe. In the 
first place, the bureau ol air commerce would order 25 
of the winning planes for the use of its own inspectors, 
thus launching the plane in the commercial market which 
it was intended to reach. In the second place, such a 
plane would encourage the average man to fly and there¬ 
fore increase the nation's air-mindedness. 

Curtiss-Wright were well fitted 
by previous experience to under¬ 
take the job. Back in 1929 they 
had designed a sliip for the Gug¬ 
genheim safe-aircraft competition 
that flew away with the $100,000 
prize and became the outstanding 
safe plane of the day. It was the 
famous Tauager, 
tional three-placc cabin biplane. 

The Tanager's ailerons pro¬ 
jected outward from the lower 
wing tips and floated free in the 
wind, aligned with the plane's 
path, when not under tension, 
thus providing ready control 
any position or speed. Auto¬ 
matic slots along the wings’ lead¬ 
ing edges and controllable flaps 
along the trailing edges completed 
the Tanager’s stability and 
neuverability over a wide speed 
range. It had a 112-mile top 
and 15,000-foot ceiling. Its gas 
consumption was probably 10 
gallons an hour or more at cruis¬ 
ing speed with its Curtiss Chal¬ 
lenger 6-cylimler 180 h.p. engine. 


The present transport idea required wholly a new 
design, however, and the bureau of air commerce, in 
addition, emphasized economy. Project Engineer C. W. 
Scott, under the supervision of Chief Engineer George A. 
Page, went to work. Two of the features that his 
predecessors, Robert R. Osborn and T. P. Wright, had 
incorporated in the design of the Tanager—namely, the 
wing slot and flaps—found a place on the drafting lioard, 
along with some typical transport structural ideas. 

In the meantime, other companies and individuals 
were building ships that were at least partly inspired by 
tlie government's offer. Several of them have already 
appeared. Among them arc the Arrow monoplane, the 
McGaffey AV-8, and the new Campbell pusher, all 
powered with automobile engines, and the Hammond Y 
and the Waterman pushers. 

Curtiss-Wright’s plane made its appearance recently 
as the most conventional-appearing of the lot—so pleas¬ 
ing to the eye, in fact, that you wonder at first glance 
if it can have all the performance tricks that seem natural 
to the odd-looking planes. 

That it measures up to many 
of the government's hopes is in¬ 
dicated by the welcome it has 
received. Mr. Vidal himself flew 
tlie plane from St. Louis to 
Washington for testing, and said 
he was much pleased with it. 

The new sliip is known offi¬ 
cially as the Model 19L Curtiss- 
Wright Coupe. It might be well 
called the Transport. Jr. It is of 
tlie same all-metal construction 
the air liners and embodies 
the same structural principles. 
Although its speed, climb, and 
ceiling on a 90 lip. engine are 
naturally less than those of its 
big brothers, it is equally as effi¬ 
cient on a comparative basis. 

The Coupe is a two-place side- 
by-side all-metal stressed skin 
low-wing cabin monoplane. It 
has a top speed of 131 jn.p.h., 
and a cruising speed of 115 m.p.h. 
at 5,000 feet. It lands at 44 
m.p.h.. which gives it a speed 
range of three to one. it climbs 
at 500 feet a minute and has a 


Elevator a! 
Total ailerc 


.174 sq. ft. 

. 10.3 Ibs./sq. ft. 
19.9 lba./h.p. 


1,800 lbs. 
52 gals. 
5 gals. 


PERFORMANCE 
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17,000-toot ceiling. Normal cruising ran 
and maximum 1150, permitting amplt 
hops. Best of all, from the average priv 
of view, is the gas consumption at cruising speed of 
only 5.S gallons an hour, or 20 miles to a gallon—a rate 
as low as that of any popular-priced car. 

As lo safety characteristics, the Coupe leaves little to 
be desired bv the average flier. The fixed slot and the 
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4% miles position ot the engine, the sloping windshield, the side 
ss-country windows and roof window, and the rear-view mirrors 
flier's point mounted in two automobile-type ventilators at the wind¬ 
shield's top. The "ventilators are of the no-draft variety, 
sucking air from the cabin that is introduced fresh by 
a duct opening in front of the engine. 

Large doors open on each seat. Behind the seats is 
baggage compartment. Spring cushions and individual 


flap on the wing, beside making possible the low landing upholstery are part of the fixings. 


in the tail assembly, the stabilizer and fin are of thi 
mechanically operated trim tab: 
trim tab on the rudder that rnaj 
by hand on the ground. The elevators have ; 
piano-type hinge extending from the tip to the too 


speed, combine with the one-way ailerons to render 

plane practically stall-proof and spin-proof. The par- fixed type. Ther 
tially retractable undergear, designed especially for maxi- on the elev; 
mum shock-absorbing effect, takes good care of rough 
landings. 

Wings are swept back and tapered in chord and thick- section, 
ness. They are full cantilever, built up separately of The lauding 
five tubular spars and metal framing bearing a duralumin 
skin which carries the loads. The wings are bolted to 
the fuselage and to each other. The ailerons, attached 
by full-length piano-type hinges, move only upward from 
the neutral position in order to improve control safety. 

Beneath the trailing edge of the wing, a split flap the oleo gear being extended 
extending for 70 per cent of the span is operated at will 
from the cabin by a rotating handle, like an automobile 
window lift, located at the pilot's right near the bottom 
of the scat. Torque tubes make the load on the flap 
handle almost constant regardless of air loqd. 

The fixed slots provided by the narrow auxiliary air¬ 
foil surfaces anchored above and ahead of the leading radial air-cooled 
edges, of the same approximate span as the ailerons. It is mounted oil 
work in the usual way to smooth the air flow over the 
wing at steep angles and safely increase the lift. 



Curtiss-Wright’s earlier safe plane—the Tanager. 

The fuselage 


of full monocoque design, using 
oleo shock absorbers providing a 10-inch stroke, and 
full Goodyear air wheels. The lauding gear is normally 
held up in the take-off, or raised, position by a small 
latch in the oleo strut which is automatically released 
when the flap handle is given its first turn. This assures 
gear being extended to receive the impact as 
soon as the Hap "air brake” is put into action for a 
.landing. Hydraulic foot brakes work from foot pedals 
for landing or taxiing; (or parking, they are operated by 
a simple sliding control on the instrument board that 
turns a screw stop on the hydraulic cylinder. 

The Coupe is powered by a Lambert R-266 5-cylinder 
ine producing 90 h.p. at 2.575 r.p.m, 
iteel tubular structure and supported 
with rubber bushings to absorb vibration. 

Service or repairs to the engine are made as easily as 
in an automobile by means of simplified 
,, . cowling. The cowl is so designed that no 

jg ' part attaches directly to the engine, allow- 

mg tire engine to move freely inside the ■ 
shell. Steel tubes from the engine mount 
support it. A piano-tyjK- hinge along the 
top divides it into two sides, either of 
which can be lifted and propped. Tf de¬ 
sired. the whole cowl may be completely 
removed from the engine by taking out 
three small pins which hold the hinge to 
a steel supporting tube. 

Fuel capacity totals 52 gallons. It is 
contained in two tanks, located on either 
side of the fuselage in the wing. Of the 
supply in the left-hand tank, fi gallons is 
held in reserve. The oil tank, of 5 gallons 
capacity, is attached to the fire wall 
directly behind the engine. 

There you have a summary of the 
Coupe. How would you like to own one? 
load-bearing shell. If you would, then the Curtiss-Wright people have al- 
:ecdcd, at least in part, in their endeavor to 


heavy-gauge sheet from which the giant transports are 
built. 

Dual controls face the side-by-side seats in the cabin. 
The columns are of the inverted type, hinged behind the 
lricifumeiit panel, with the wheel shafts sliding through 
a panel >iearing so that there is plenty of foot room in 
the cockpit. One control may be easily 

Visibility for the pilot is excellent, due to the low 


It is good looking—a quality lacking in the Flying 
Flea, one of the hopeful light planes of the moment— 
reasonably safe, and efficient. 

The low price sought by the bureau of air commerce 
depends on the public. Curtiss-Wright chose the all¬ 
room in metal transport idea not only for its inherent worth, but 
necled, if also because it permits low-cost mass production. Tf the 
dentand is big enough, inexpensive Coupes can roll from 
the factory in :i steady stream! 
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AIR TRAILS GALLERY 

A Picture Page of Modern Planes for the Collector 





CRUSADER of American Gyro Co., with 4-seat 
teardrop cabin, mounts 2 150-h.p. Menascos on 
fail booms. Controllable props promise 230 m.p.h. 


ARMSTRONG-WHITWORTH 80-foot-long 2- 
engined AW XXIII, testing for England, has nose 
and tail gun turrets, carries troops, drops bombs. 


CAMPBELL all-metal tail-boom 2-seat pusher, new¬ 
est safe plane for government, cruises at 110 on 
auto engine yielding 22 miles per gallon. 


DOUGLAS new 24-passenger DC-3, sleeping 16 
at night, is largest U. S. land plane to date. Span¬ 
ning 95 feet, 65 feet long, it weighs 12 tons. 


MORANE-SAULNIER 227, frail but deadly, does GRUMMAN JF-3 is latest of navy's amphibian 

over 200 m.p.h. and hurls explosive shells through general utility series. Powered by a Wright engine, 

prop hub of cannon engine shown on page 5. it operates from sea, catapult or carrier decl. 

















Moving the Mountain 


D ID you ever take hold of something big and heavy 
that you wanted to move, exert all your strength, 
and find that you couldn’t'budge it? Too much 
of a job. you decided. Then along came a couple of 
your pals. They grabbed hold, too, and when you all 
tried together, the thing moved easily. Where one pair 
of hands had failed, many pairs succeeded. 

Every one has had that experience, but how often 
has he seen the lesson in it? Maybe “lesson” is a dis¬ 
agreeable word to use; perhaps it reminds you of dull 
school books and classrooms. But lessons go beyond 
school walls. Growing up means simply learning the 
lessons that life offers us. The fellow who uses his eyes 
and his brain, who learns from what happens to him, is 
going to make a real man. 

Working together is the basis of our Air Adventurers 
Club. In this world of ours to-day, with its millions 
and millions of people, no one man can accomplish much 
by himself. If he wants to do sometliing big, he’s got 
to have help—and the bigger the job, the more help 
he needs. That goes, whether the job is one that re¬ 
quires hands or just brains. 

As Air Adventurers, our big job is to help the ad¬ 
vance of aviation. If others whom we meet think it 
isn't a big job. just ask them to look around them. 
Ask them how many people, whom they know, have 
declined to ride in an airplane when they had the chance. 
Ask them how many think first of using other and 
slower means of transportation when they want to go 
some place, instead of the air lines. They’ll answer 
that a lot of people are still timid about air travel. They 
lrnve to admit that many persons are still living, men¬ 
tally, in the horse-and-carriage days. 

That shows that our job exists, and it's a real one, 
While aeronautical scientists and airplane designers and 
pilots are pushing the fight along one front, we've got 
to batter down people's indifference and prejudice in 

Individually and separately as aviation fans, we might 


not succeed. Banded together as Air Adventurers, we 
can move mountains. Each of us can be encouraged in 
his task by the knowledge that thousands of fellow mem¬ 
bers everywhere, wearing the Air Adventurers’ badge, 
are working with him. Back of him, giving strength 
and reputation, is a great magazine, Bill Bames-AIR 
TRAILS, and a great organization. 

Air Adventurer members are, and will continue to 
be, lone eagles. Each of us keeps his own individuality 
and shapes his own flight. But all of us are united by 
the same ideals and the same goal. 

It's not much fun being on the outside looking in. 
If you are among those new readers who can honestly 
uphold our seven-point Creed — Self-Reliance, Courage, 
Initiative, Independence, Loyalty, Integrity, aud Obedi¬ 
ence — I invite you to send to headquarters the coupon 
below. If your application is approved, you will be 
worthy of joining us. 

Let’s help clear the path for aviation progress— 
together! 

Your Flight Commander, 
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Building the BOEING P-26A 



Q NE of the fastest air-cooled pursuit planes in the iium design, it's a tough ship for enemy gunners to 
world, the Boeing P-26A has a fighting speed of down. The Boeing P-26A, shown here in complete 
235 m.p.li. and a service ceiling of over 28.000 feet. It detail and in flight on page 5, makes an easily constructed 
carries two machine guns. Of all-metal steel and alumi- model that should be in every solid-model builder’s fleet. 
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THE SILENT FLEET 


(Continued from page 16) 
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NOW 


ANYONE CAN BUILD A MODEL AIRPLANE 
THAT WILL FLY 500 FEET OR MORE!!! 



SCIENTIFIC 




H l-FLYER 

MODEL AIRPLANES 


CO EACH 
\J POSTPAID 

20 " WINGSPAN 
GUARANTEED TO FLY 
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"Q-2 told roe,” Shorty si 








RAIDERS OF THE BEAM 



The big Gordon raced into the cot¬ 
ton again. Milletts climbed over I-a- 
trobc and switched in his beam set 
again. He caught it at -1,000 and headed 
cast to pick up the western leg of the 
Bellefoiitfe beam. 

Miss Crowell came up from the cabin 
and leaned over Dick’s' shoulder. lie 
was jotting down the time on the 
F. O. R. sheet. She waited until he had 
finished and then said: “Something 
funny going on back here. This new 



“You’ve been reading the funnv 
papers. What of it?” 

“Nothing. Only—well, why don’t 
they talk, if they know one another? 
0. K„ Dale, keep your eye on ’em." 
Thurlcn added. 

“Hell!" gasped Milletts. "The beam’s 



“Plane No: 702 to Newark. Go 


Milletts gripped Ids wheel hard and 

swinging the wheel gently as he nosed 
his cruft through the Tog. trying to 
pick up the western leg of the Newnrk- 
Bcllefoule beam. 

“Plane No. 702 to Newark—Come in, 
Newark. Come in. Pittsburgh." 

They sat and stared at each other 
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side, working it in the men’s room back “Wait « minute,” Thurlen replied, an emergency Held with a beacon. 1 
‘‘■So what?" barked Millctls. g “do^eiiher, remember” " "" ""well, they might as well get it g, 


“You can’t gel to Newark. You "All you got to do, kid. is to pul her 


’^"You’ll'"find Four Mile and set her ^.'^CcilingMtF^aml '’di^ptogfi^ folded eycs^Mt Tad”'on 

down, or pile up and fry. Look, member.” glinted like the muzzles of machine 

buddy!” ”0. K. But not yet. kid. Not until guns. Dick tried to give him a message 

The big man yanked his mat open a we gel on top of it. You ain’t putting with Ids pursed lips, but Millctls was 

webbing' "l ' |Tof a^Vl u! Mr ™?"" C ° I>S ^ "'" rC " rC ness.'^D.de 

“We came fixed, kid. Now you guvs “Over Media—a few miles west of The tall man was behind her, his bank 
will put her down O. K„ or we’ll blow Camden,” lied Dick. Txmk—right to the lavatory door, a bluish-black gun 

your heads off and leave you to it. there.” in Ids band. She was completely expres- 

What’s the verdict?” The man with the gun stared down sionless. Dick didn’t blame her for 

“Go to hell!” snarled Millctts. at the flight chart and frowned. that. It was all too dizzy.lo figure out, 

do ° fo y C '' I>Ut ’ er doing Jdl-this* time^—flying* straight?” “ in" black "aid." 0 

Thurlen's mind was racing. He “Ain’t you?” “Where are we? Er. about over Med- 

glanced over at the compass. Still “No-not with a guy like you stick- ford. We ought to be there in four min- 
heading NE by N out of Camden-fly- ing guns in the cockpit. We’ve been utes. but I’ll need those boundary lights, 
ing^ about ^ six minutes—about: 14 miles circling-thnl is, MilletU did-to stall if it’s bad below.” 

i 1 | S \ r l" tile sp the' side^of the n copUot'‘swtt 0 flnd'stored ^‘TH^g^'out'on nSghr'frequency, to 


buddy?” the big man demanded, jerk- cling while under the influence of-a the Four Mile field and want their 
ing Dick Thurlen out of his reverie, gun. lights just to check their boundary. 

“Do you pul ns down?” “Then by flying due east, at the They’ll figure it is belter down here.” 

“You want to go down to Four Mile, proper speed, you ought to hit Four “O. K. But that’s all, remember. An 
ell?" Dick snapped, talking automali- Mile smack on the nose!” the big man extra word-anything funny-and I'll 
cally. His mind was still doing plenty said, after a few seconds of eonsidera- blow your knob^ofl, shove the^robot 

never'find it.”" S °' '° ** f ' St ’ "" ^ '"“You’re good,” grinned Dick. “You Get' it?’” °" d " Cl ' "° SC ' d ‘' C crW< ' 
“You do the acting, kid. I’ll take ought to be in this racket.” “Sure, I get it. Wlial do you think I 

care of this bozo.” ”1 am—for about three-quarters of a am? 1 want to live. Snap that switch.” 

He glanced down at Millctts. “Move million, kid. Let’s go.” The man in black slood^ up and 

Cr °He flipped Jhe muzzle of the gun 10^0^10™'^^ hb^fe.™^ 

ri '“Ybu" n 'lousy,' Car double-erossing rat, wI.T'u'n'nking. "rhf big man' in'llrk ""“Newark to Flight 9-eon, e on in, 
is your game, ch? Well, I hope you cabin who had been sitting with a gun came back. 

way through to^Chiuai”* °" " § ° *" "' C ^Ifltet^IedhU^lWa^e that every- Mi^e^^^d-^t|et 
“Wlml’s the matter? Don’t you like thing was hunky-dory. -no beam signal. Can make Four Mile 

life?” demanded the big man with the “We’re gonna signal the field at Four field if they give me their boundary 

aV^'l'll" 11 ' '' co La 1 That' fl M,' °l 'l ' II t , M 'r, ,h id ill! laic'pim^oSid^^i H off!' 1 "’"" 

tb^msc'from' There'^LLLfbe'dif "east Mfll'clls"' who"ha!l 'brawl'what "the bfg U> “^K"tlIeMM?" UP ‘ 

-thirty miles— about thirteen minutes man in black had bellowed at his con- “You don’t want Uierajo tell me to 

lidded'. ’ C C ' U ^' “J “™ ““What the'hdMs he talking about?” ton with’tiie'iitidr, do “mu? Fm'faldng 

You take h« n ii."’° n ^ "° r IK ”'' boundary llghtsLt Fbur Mile. 'itTTjust “Oh-T get it, kid. Smart stuff.” 
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THE GRUMMAN NAVY FIGHTER 



AIR MAIL ACES 
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Important News for Model Builders! 

Next month Gordon S. Light will present the plans of his Wakefield Inter¬ 
national Trophy winner [or 1935. 

In winning the trophy, the model was clocked officially at 7 minutes and 20 
seconds, but it continued to fly -unofficially [or two hours. v 

The Wakefield Trophy winner is a consistent performer, with flying qualities 
that were not dimmed by 3.000 miles of ocean voyage to England. It is so easy 
to fly that a British modeler who had never seen the ship before assembled it and 
flew it to first place against the British, Australian, French and other American 
entries. It complies with the National Aeronautic Association’s rulings and makes 
a fine contest ship. 

Complete plans and instructions in next month’s issue will enable you to 
duplicate the Wakefield Winner. Don’t miss this Gordon Light model! The 
April Air Trails will be on sale at your local news stand on March 11th. 
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Do You Know That— 

The year, 1935, according to Eugene Vidal, director of the bureau of air 
commerce, was the biggest year in the history of American aviation? Trans¬ 
port lines carried one-half more passengers and express and twice as much 
mail as in the best previous years. Private flying, ordinary commercial fly¬ 
ing, and production of civil and military aircraft all increased. 

About 25,000 persons were learning to fly at the end of 1935, as shown 
by the number of student licenses outstanding at that time? 

A folded rubber boat is being fitted to some English navy combat planes 
that will save not only the pilots but the plane as well, if they should fall into the 
sea? Boxed under a thin trapdoor in the center of the upper wing, the boat 
inflates automatically when the plane becomes awash, breaking through the 
trapdoor. The pilots climb in and the floating boat holds the plane suspended 
under water until help arrives. _ 

New York State hopes to buy the intermediate landing fields rented by 
the government along the local Federal airways, which are now restricted to 
emergency landings only, and lease them to the government at no cost? The 
immediate saving to the government, the State specifies, would be spent in 
paving runways so that the fields could be thrown open to regular use, thus 
greatly increasing the number of airports for private and general flying. 

If there is any occasion in the future to use “balloon” aprons—huge 
cable nets hung at great height by anchored balloons spaced around London 
at night during the World War, to discourage bombing raids—they will be 
charged with high-voltage electricity? Contact with the nets by enemy air¬ 
planes will probably mean instant electrocution of the pilots. 

The newest dirigible, the huge Zeppelin LZ-129 nearing completion in 
Germany, will be named “Hindenburg” ? It is intended for transatlantic service 
to the United States. _ 

Giant dirigible airships are urged as much superior to the China Clipper 
type of airplane for flying the Pacific? Commander Rosendahl, captain of the 
navy’s “Los Angeles” and other dirigibles, claims that a plane takes five or 
six days to carry a one-ton payload on the trip to Manila, whereas an airship 
could carry 50 passengers and 20 tons of cargo in three and a half to four days. 

In 1881, a stream of molten lava from Hawaii’s Mauna Loa volcano 
that was approaching the city of Hilo stopped after the native princess prayed 
to Pele, the volcano goddess? The 1935 method was to bomb the volcano from 
army airplanes. _ 

The army has been granted further funds for continuing its intensive 
secret experimental work on developing Diesel oil engines for military aircraft? 

Japan has launched a new aircraft carrier, the “Soryu,” or Green Dragon? 
It is a 10,050-ton vessel with 60,000 h.p. engines giving it a speed of 30 knots, 
or about 35 miles an hour. Its defending armament will consist of a dozen 
5-inch guns. A sister ship is scheduled to be launched next year, at which time 
the “Hosho,” one of the country’s four present carriers, will be scrapped, giving 
Japan a total carrier fleet of five vessels. 

A veil of ultra-short radio waves may be used for detecting raiding air¬ 
craft? Broadcast between strings of transmitters and receivers covering a 
given area, the waves will be reflected from any body moving through them, 
thus altering the strength of their reception and indicating the position of the 
interfering body. 



































